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The Week. 

On the question of intervention in 
Cuba, it is gratifying to note that the 
attitude of President Roosevelt has thus 
far been absolutely correct. He has giv- 
en no encouragement whatever to th 
eager meddlers. And in this the better 
part of the press is of his mind. Here 
and there one meets a bit of the old 
swagger—“Oh, yes, we'll have to take 
hold of that Cuban mess, and if we go 
to the island again we'll never come 
away”’—but sensible newspapers hold a 
different tone. They feel, 
not the President does, that the honor 
of this country is pledged to give the 
Cubans a fair trial in self-covernment 
After boasting of our unexampled mag- 


as we doubt 


nanimity in taking our hands off, we 
should put them on again only under 
high necessity. What may be called the 
business temptation, we are sure that 
Mr. Roosevelt will put aside. He is not 
likely to surrender the pride which he 
has taken in the action of our country 
in giving Cuba her independence, mere- 
ly to render it easier for certain inter- 
ests to make money. The seductive ap- 
peal to him would be on the score of 


His order to the 
Government Printing Office is resented 


and strong opposition 


as an attempt to impose his private 
And the 
President 


fancy upon the public practice 
result may be most unhappy 
Roosevelt's successor will be likely to 
evoke the order Then there would 
ve two years’ output of messages and 
Government docume! standing apart 
n the public archives in their queer lit 
cary dress. As we said when the lists 
of new spellings were first published 
some of the forms recommended are al 
ready in good usage; a few others may 
fight their way to recognition after a 
neration or two; while the stranger 
and more offensive spellings can ad- 


vance only over the dead bodies of 


those who will resist while they have 
breath forms that surprise and irritate, 
with no real compensating good, and 


who are accustomed to think of lan- 


e as a fine art. 


The American voter certainly needs 
to be a skilled metaphysician, if he is 
to keep up with the intricacies and fine 
distinctions of contemporary tariff doc- 
trine Here is the Nebraska Republi- 


| can platform declaring, for example 


“preventing chaos.” Let the American | 


investors in Cuban tobacco and sugar 


get up a fair semblance of chaos on the | 


island, and the ruler who feels himself 


ordained to be the policeman of this | 
hemisphere would be sorely tempted to 


draw his night-club. But we hope he 
will not forget that the Cuban notion of 
chaos is very different from that of his 
well-regulated mind. Armed 
tion may seem to the Cubans only what 
a party split does to Americans. If, after 
all the disturbance, a strong and orderly 
Government emerges, it is all we have a 
right to ask. 


President Roosevelt no doubt was un- 
prepared for the universal ridicule now 
beating upon him like an Atlantic surf 
for his spelling-reform ukase. Aside from 
the personal aspect of the matter, it is 
not exactly a cheering 
American citizens that the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the United States should be 
regarded in civilized nations as a med- 
dier in what does not concern him. There 
is a feeling that he should not have drag- 
ged his office into what was for him 
only a personal vagary. If he had sim- 


ply chosen, as Theodore Roosevelt, to 
join the band of heroic spelling reform- 
ers, there could have been no objection. 
Even if he had instructed his secretaries 
to spell his official correspondence so as | 
to please Brander Matthews, he might 

have excited smiles, but not ridicule 


thought for | 
— a lutely plain, absolutely simple, absolute- 


insurrec- | 
| speech of the Hon. James T. 


“While yielding nothing from our ad- 
herence to this principle [protection], 
we believe ;,that changes in schedules 
follow 


should changes in conditions.” 


But is the “Nebraska idea” more or less | 


liberal than the “Iowa idea,” or the 
“North Dakota idea’? Only the wise 
men of the party know. But this is 
certain The Nebraskans would never 
have said anything about changes in 
schedules being made to “follow chang- 
if they had read the 
McCleary 


9° 


es in conditions” 


| of Minnesota, delivered on June 25, and 


just now published in a much-belated 
issue of the Congressional Record. Mr. 
McCleary has taken the greatest pains 
to explain that conditions are made by 
tariff schedules, and practically nothing 
else. Thus, “revision downward” in 1857 


| brought “hard times”; “partial revision 


| times,” 


| of our economic history. 


downward” in 1883 brought “partial hard 


while “revision upward” in 


1897 brought “prosperity.” It is abso- 


ly satisfying—to any one who has not 
made himself mad by too much study 
But the apos- 
tle of still higher duties would almost 
be justified in giving up in disgust when 
he sees his logic wasted on a community 
that continues talking about “condi- 
tions,” as if they were something that 
went on of themselves and changed 
spontaneously, instead of being mere tar- 
iff by-products 


After the campaign which has beep 


The Nation. 


waged in Georgia upon almost every 
imaginable issue and personality, it 
would be folly to ascribe Hoke Smith's 
vietory in last week's primary to any 
Smith was regarded as the 


representative of the extreme form of 


one cause. 


anti-negro suffrage doctrine, yet it was 
hard for an outsider to see where his 
policy was fundamentally different from 
those of the other candidates. A more 
definite issue was that of the opposition 
to corporation privilege. The same feel 
ing of discontent which has made it 
self felt in Wisconsin, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, and other States contribut- 
| ed to the opposition against Clark How- 
| ell, who was regarded as the “railroad 
candidate.” It was in Georgia that the 
State Supreme Court, two or three years 
ago, made th: markable decision that 
the railroads, in effect, had the right to 
charge freight rates high enough to pay 
dividends on their whole system out of 
their profits in Georgia alone. Of course, 


State regulation became farcical under 
such a principle. Whether this particu- 
lar incident figured in the late campaign, 
| we do not know, but {it is the sort of 


thing which would naturally disgust the 
people of any community with a gov 


erning ring over-favorable to the al- 
ready over-protected corporatfons. 


We have already remarked on the 
exceptionally favorable promise of this 


year’s harvests, and their good effect 
on our financial situation. But it has 
also been pointed out by all conserva- 
tive critics that this benefit might be 
n the mo- 


jeopardized by recklessness 
ney market. This summer's great har- 
vests will of themselves call into life, 


on an unusual scale, legitimate trade 


activity: demands of this trade on the 


country’s capital will be proportionate- 
ly large 
money 

son with its available reserves of capl- 
tal already under a heavy strain. At the 
opening of the year. Wall Street’s mo 
ney rate was the highest and its bank 
surplus the lowest In twenty-six years; 
| and the April deficit in reserves was the 
first that had happened in the spring- 
time since 1884. More to the point Is 
the movement of bank reserves and mo- 
ney rates this month. Two weeks ago 
the New York bank surplus fell to very 
much the lowest figure reached at this 
time of year since 1893—a figure, in- 
deed, never touched in the summer 
months of any previous year without 
severe money stringency following. This 
week the rate for Wall Street demand 
loans has risen to 6 per cent. a price 
attained at this time of year only twice 
in fifteen years—in 1902 and 1893, both 
of them years of great derangement of 
| capital 


Yet, as every one knows, the 
market enters the autumn sea- 
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wholly correct to say | securities act with their eyes open, and 


the price they pay fairly represents the 
hazard they take. One can hardly doubt 
the jurists constituting the Hague 
Tribunal will in some fashion adopt the 
It is preposterous that an 
be able to invoke 
against a State a more sum- 
method of collection than the law 
debtor in 


Drago plan 
individual should 

sovereign 
mary 
permits in the case of a bad 


the next street. 


An officer of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, being interviewed on the question 
art gave 
that “a patent- 
would 


there 


of its plans for gallery, 


the 
office 
He 


an 
welcome assurance 
of art” 


that 


exhibit be avoided. 


also observed would be 


| some difficulty in getting the proper pic- 


the 


is 


Since all 
Institution 
growing 


etc. 

of the 
to useful 
is clear enough that an art 
be maintained from the 
endowments. Gifts, though un- 
offered, will af- 
uncertain 


tures, sculptures, 


available income 


already pledged and 
activities, it 
gallery cannot 
present 
doubtedly will be 
at best 


tematk 


many 


ford an and unsys- 


method of acquisition. In sixty 


years, for example, the Institution has 
received one important print collection, 
the small one of the late Harriet Lane 


| Johnston, and a few straggling bequests 





The 
seum 


building for the National Mu- 
may not contain 
room for a growing art museum: in any 


new 


or may proper 


case, the Smithsonian must depend upon 


private beneficence, or Congress, for the 


support and increase of its department 
of art We regard the latter resource 
as the proper one, and the friends of a 


national gallery at Washington chould, 


we believe, devote themselves to fram- 
ing a scheme that will be acceptable to 


Congress. 


found, we 
of a 


Such a plan may be 


the foundation 


are 


confident, in gal- 


lery of American art, retrospective and 
contemporary. The fitness of such an 
exhibition at Washington needs no la- 
bored pleading. The mere immunity 
from influences of the schools and art- 
ist cliques that a Washington director 
may enjoy, would be a signal advan- 
tage. Moreover, the expense of the en- 
terprise would be inconsiderable when 
compared with that of a general mu- 
eum. There would be no need of a 
large, costly staff, and, considering the 


ulvantages of representation at the cap- 


ital, contemporary works of art could 
be bought at favorable prices. A really 
choice collection of the best of Ameri- 
can art at Washington would, we be 
lieve, have a wide-reaching effect “pon 
the taste of the country at large. Once 
started, gifts would flow in to such an 

American Luxembourg,” though the 
tactful rejection of the mediocre would 
call for much adroitness in the director 


\n indispensable feature of the founda 


tion would be a considerable appropria- 





tion to start the gallery of older Amer- 
ican art. The better pieces of the early 
schools are going up, and every 
now will the work 
or three at a later time. 

the Smithsonian Institution 
tained its powers as an art 


dollar 
of 
Presumably, 


granted do two 


has ascer- 
gallery by 
a recent judicial in full 
sciousness of the responsibilities involv- 
ed. We look to see the regents under- 
take a positive programme; and we 
submit that the plan sketched above is 
better fitted to win the good will of 
Congress and the people than any more 


decision, con- 


elaborate and costly scheme for a gen- 
eral museum of art. 

The Americanization of Europe has 
reached the stage of train robbery. De- 
tails of the hold-up of the train from 
Warsaw to Vienna show that the 


model may be even improved upon. One 
of the passengers stopped the train with 
the automatic Three men arm- 
ed with revolvers promptly jumped upon 
the commanded the 
gineer uncouple the mail car 
take it a short distance from the train 
There it was surrounded by thirty other 
ormed men, and the cash was demand- 
16,000 rubles from Alexandrewo, 
75,000 from Lowicz, and so on. The ban- 


brake. 


en- 
and 


locomotive and 


to 


ei- 


dits knew exactly what there was, and 
secured 200,000 rubles. In the mean- 


time armed men were parading up and 
down the other cars exhorting the pas- 
sengers to keep their seats and telling 
them harmed To 
prevent an accident, the courteous high- 
had in the 
to Warsaw 


no cne would be 


meantime sent a 
that 


Waymen 


telegram saving train 


No. 12 was stalled and must be guard- 
ed from collision. A second robbery 
was a more serious affair. A custom- 
house official was travelling, in a third- 
class car, escorted by two attendants 
and four border policemen. He had 
with him nearly 50,000 rubles. Sudden- 


ly 
und shot one of the policemen dead. Six 
that 
followed 


a passenger got up. drew a revolver, 


moment entered the 
ear. A in about 
150 shots were fired. Among those kill- 
ed were two generals, who happened to 
he in the adjoining car and who prompt- 


other men at 


melee which 


ly took part in the fight. The thieves also 
lost a few men, but got away with the 
money. 


Dr. Carl the former German 
explorer and colonial official, is the lat- 
African 
that 
movement 


Peters, 


observer to become 
Africa-for-the-Africans 

There 
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can powder-magazine.” This may all 
be true; but it ought to be added that if 
the natives wanted an excuse for such 
an uprising against the white man’s 
domination, it would be found in the 
cruelties Dr. Peters practised and the 


wrongs he inflicted while in the German 


colonial service, for which offences he 
was forced to retire to private life. But 
in England this is forgotten. For the 
moment, Dr. Peters’s testimony is cited 


as proof that Sir Edward Grey was cor 
rect in his first position that the House 
of Commons must not criticise the Eng 
lish administration in 
wished to see rebellion in that country. 


Egypt, unless it 


From that stand, it should be noted, the 
Foreign Secretary has now rather in 
gloriously receded, there being abso 


lutely nothing to connect the murder at 
Denshawi with any political movement 
the the Afri 
cans to oppose European influence is to 


Surely, way to stimulate 


show just such nervousness as betrayed 


Sir Edward Grey in this case. 


of the other Gert 
the Social 
rise to never-ending discus- 
of 


suc- 


The proper attitude 


man parties towards Demo- 


crats gives 
sions, which have been intensified 
late 


cesses. 


by renewed Social-Democrati« 
The Emperor and the reaction- 
the all 
the voters in a league to defeat the party 
Bebel. This, 


patriotic duty. 


aries urge banding together of 


in their opinion, is a 
It 
age, therefore, for a radical 
Dr. Barth to 


with the Social-Democrats. 


of 
requires some cour 
Liberal like 
alliance 


rather an 


Himself an 


urge 
individualist, and in no sense a believe 
in Socialism, he finds himself compelled 
to this step by the steadily growing pow 


er in the Empire of the clerical and 
agricultural influences. The schools in 
Prussia have just been handed over to 


the church, there are millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars to be spent upon canals 
at the of the 
there is a total absence of any desire to 
uplift the of the 
the selfish protection interests are more 
menacing. When the 
Liberals have aided the National-Libe1 
the Centre 
of the Reichstag, these parties have sim 


behest great landlords, 


masses people, and 


and more radical 


als or in electing members 
ply accepted the favor and gone on with 
the slightest regard the 
of those, like Dr. Barth, who turned the 
in their favor. To the Social 
Democrats Dr. Barth now makes 
tures, despite their policy of isolation, 
for with all defects it the 
party which, correct mistaken 
methods, seeks earnestly to right intol- 
social conditions. Should the 
radical Liberals follow Dr. Barth’s ad- 
vice, the Social-Democratic wing of the 
to make 
gains in certain portions of Prussia 


out for wishes 
scales 
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Condemnation of the Gree} rand 
whose recent outrages introduce a new 
complication into the Macedonian situ 
tion, is well enough, but it hardly ‘ 
in the mouths of the Bulgarians, who 
invented this form of ag tion At a 
mass meeting held at Philipopolis on 
Sunday, it was resolved to break off 
diplomatic relations with G and to 
affirm the inadequacy of tl Muersteg 


programme for pacifying Mac: 


no race is in sufficient plurality to have 
a prescriptive right to Macedonia; and 
the recent atrocities of the Greek bands 
While horrible enough, are merely de 

layed reprisals for years of persecution 
from many quarters, especially from. the 
Bulgarian side It is natural that the 
Bulgars should résent a movement whicl 
thwarts their plan for a greater Bul 

garia but it was also to e expected 
that the Greel would organize to pro 
tect their civil and ecclesiastical rights 
The whole imbroglio does, however,show 
that the Muersteg reforms are entirely 
inadequate to the situation When it 
appeared that the Bulgarian revolution 
might sueceed, a solution of the Mace 

lo n¢ tion was fairly in view ro 
da that hope i more than clouded 
No i ement o be expected until 
some mandatory of the European Con 
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DRAWING NEW CLASS LINES. 

“Bryan,” writes a Hearst supporter, 
“really does not represent the interests 
of the but those of the 
small shopkeeper and farmer.” On this 
point, Mr. Bryan might easily make an- 


workingman, 





swer along the line of a famous pas- 
sage in his Chicago convention speech 
It ran thus “The farmer who goes | 
forth in the morning and toils all day 
who begins in the spring and toils all 
summer—and who by the application of | 
brain and muscle to the natural re- | 
sources of the country creates wealth— 


is as much a business man as the man 
who goes upon the Board of Trade and 
bets upon the price of grain.” He might 
ay now that the farmer is as much a 
workingman” as any one employed in 
a shop or factory But suppose it be 
accepted that for some mysterious rea- 
son the interests of the farmer and the 


all shopkeeper are permanently dif- 


ferent: suppose that future political 
cleavages in this country should be on 
lines of complete “class consciousness”— 
how would that affect the prospects of 
the “workingman’s candidate”? We sup- 
pose he would concede the right of the 
despised farmers and shopkeepers to 


cast a vote apiece, and have it counted. 
It only remains to ask how many there 
are of the two groups under considera- 
tion. 

That discourager of so many attrac- 
tive theories, the United States Census, 
supplies the answer. It shows that with- 
in the continental United States there 
were 29,073,233 persons engaged in “gain- 
ful occupations” in 1900. They were dis- 
tributed among the five groups of indus- 
tries as follows: 

10,381,705 


Agricultural pureuits 

Profeas al service 1,258,538 
Thom ind personal service 5.580 G57 
Trade and transportation 4.766.004 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 7,085,309 
Thus, at the outset, the group to which 
the “workingman” belongs is outnum- 
bered considerably more than two _ to 
one by the groups in which the farmer 
and the shopkeeper are found. Even 


after deducting women and children, the 
totals remain as 12,403,713 to 6,533,872, 
reapectively. Or one may limit the scope 
of the classification, cutting out all min- 
or subdivisions, and consider merely the 
and overseers” and 
“merchants and dealers (except 
" Of these two classes, again 

women and children, there 


“farmers, planters 
the 
wholesale) 


leaving out 


ore 6,121,671, as against only 5,601,988 
in the whole range of “Manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits” from “Car- 


penters and joiners” to “Upholsterers.” 
Plainly, if the artisans should unite 
against the farmers and the shopkeepers, 
every tightening of class lines would 
mean an additional certainty of defeat. 

For the notion that the artisan, the 
mill-hand, and the like constitute a spe- 
cial class which should be the object of 


bis 





solicitude and favor, several 


peculiar 
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causes are responsible. The unions have 
done all they could to foster the idea. 
There was no other hypothesis on which 
two million or so of citizens could claim 
the right to dictate to the other eighty 
millions. Yet the protectionist has prob- 
ably done still more to create the false 
impression. The cartoonist of Judge, for 
instance, draws the workingman in his 
square paper cap and the capitalist with 
mutton-chop whiskers, if they 
represented the entire interest of the 
country, so that the full dinner-pail for 
and the fat bank account for the 
stood for universal prosperity. 


as 


one 


other 


Yet Edward Atkinson showed from the 


official figures that at most 14 per cent. 
of the people of this country are sup- 
ported in industries directly benefited 
by the tariff. Protectionists believe that 
among “produc- 
throughout the 


engendered 
will diffuse itself 
nation; yet they do not dwell on the 
fact that the group from which this 
beneficent influence spreads includes so 
small an element, while 86 per cent. of 
the population receive their tariff bless- 


prosperity 
ers” 


ings at second hand. 

Attempts to array the rich against the 
the employed against the employ- 
are nothing 

But such a 


poor 
er, 
new 


against capital, 
in this country. 
between different of the 
oppressed is somewhat Is not 
the Trust giant smiting with impartial 
bludgeon the farmer, the shopkeeper, 
and the workman? Extortionate selling 
prices, inadequate buying prices, illegal 
discriminations are certainly taking mo- 
ney out of the pockets of all three alike. 
Yet that is not a cohesive issue for the 
“toiling masses” only. The profession- 
al classes, the domestic servants, in fact 
all but a minute fraction of the voting 
population, agree with Mr. Hearst or 
Mr. Bryan or President Roosevelt or 
any one else who preaches against spe- 
cial privilege. For this, the most genu- 
ine grievance, is the one which there is 
least excuse for attempting to make a 
class issue. 

It has always been the pride and the 
distinction of American political par- 
ties that they have drawn members 
from all social and industrial classes 
alike. There is nothing in the present 
situation to justify a change in this 
historic policy. It is possible sometimes 
for a smaller group to hold the balance 
of power, locally and for a time, as or- 
ganized labor is attempting to do in the 
Congressional elections. But avowed 
exclusive devotion to one element would 
be the very surest way of reducing 
either of the great parties into a petty 
faction, or a public menace 


labor 
even 

break groups 

novel. 


THE VACILLATING CZAR. 
The unexpected dispatches, stating 


that the Russian Government will pro- 
ceed at once to the distribution of 20,- 
000,000 acres of public land among the 
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peasants, raise more questions than the} 
The plan is announced as in 
part political. By doing a popular act, 
and granting what is admitted to be an 
instalment of long-delayed justice, it 
is the Czar’s hope that he may get a 
‘docile’ Duma next time. But the re- 
sult might easily be the opposite. The 
peasantry may take this concession 
merely as one extorted through fear— 
really a confession that the policy of 
autocratic repression is breaking down 
in the Government’s hands. Something 
bas to be done; so this sop is thrown 
to the peasants; but strange thoughts 
are evidently astir in Ivan’s head, and 
he may conclude that all he has to do 
is to keep on threatening and mutiny- 
ing and massacring in order to get much 
more. The second Duma may prove 
more indocile than the first. 

3esides, it is necessary to ask how far 
the scheme of land relief will go, be- 
fore deciding that it will be popular 
much less accepted as a permanent so- 
lution of the agrarian question. On this 
point the figures are eloquent. We fol- 
low a Russian writer in the Journal des 
Débats of June 20. He shows, first, the 
enormous preponderance of the agricul- 
tural population in Russia. According 
to the Imperial census of 1897, it 
amounted to 112,000,000 out of 129,000,- 
000 people in all the Empire. Probably 
to-day it numbers 125,000,000 out of 
145,000,000—six-sevenths. Thus Russia 
is by far the most “rural” country in 
Europe. Yet more than half of all the 
lund is owned by the state and the com- 
munes. The Russian Government is 
the greatest landed proprietor in the 
world. In the various forms of crown 
lands, appanages, etc. it owns some 
400,000,000 of acres. Only a small per- 
centage of this, however, is suited for 
agricultural purposes. The larger part 
is forest and swamp. Hence it would 
be impossible for the Government to sat- 
isfy the vast land hunger out of its own 
reserves merely. It is now proposed to 
distribute some 15,000.000 acres of pub- 
lic lands. The authority we are fol- 
lewing estimates that very little more 
than that is actually available for til- 
lage. But what is this among so many? 
Will not this bare beginning inevitably 
drive the 100,000,000 landless peasants 
forward to the plan of expropriating 
the holdings of the great landlords? And 
how can such a project be financed? 
Certainly not without the Duma; and it 
may be the Government that will be 
“docile” when it has to go to the repre- 
sentatives of the people to ask for loans 
and financial gugrantees. 

This first step in land distribution is 
piainly taken only because the Czar's 
counsellors perceive that the peasantry 
is seething with discontent and revolt. 
The first taste of popular institutions 
among the peasants has altered them 
radically. Many landlords who went to 
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gan its sittings, returned to the capital 
saying: “We do not recognize our peas- 
ants. They have changed completely 
since the elections to the Duma,” The 
is a thing of the past. 
reason, as the 


servile mujik 
And that is the very 
great authority on Russia, Anatole Le- 
roy-Beaulieu, explained in advance, why 
this stop-gap plan of land apportionment 
will not do. The peasants have their 
eves opened at last. They have lost 
their old simple faith in the Little Fath- 
er who would do justice, did his cour- 
tiers permit him to know the facts. 
They see that the Grand Dukes are the 
greatest and richest landlords, and will 
rot hear of a law of even partial ex- 
propriation. No more will the Church. 
And the attitude of the peasant Depu- 
tres in the Duma made it pretty certain 
that, as M. Beaulieu writes, when once 
it is clear that the Imperial family is the 
great obstacle to the distribution of 
land, the peasant will have been “cap- 
tured for the revolution.” There may 
even be, thinks this cautious and _ in- 
formed French observer, “an overthrow 
of the ‘hrone.” 

This is very like what the best Eng 
lish authority on Russia, Mackenzie 
Wallace, writing from St. Petersburg on 
August 11, predicted in the London 
Times. He foresaw the coming of a time 
of “internal ferment, compared with 
which all the disorder, pillaging, and 
assassination of the past months will 
have the appearance of public order.” In- 
deed, another correspondent of the same 
reports a statement made 
a prominent 


newspaper 
full three years ago by 
Russian, since known as a Constitution- 
al Democrat. Even at that date he was 
appalled at the success of the propa 
ganda of the extremists. He said: 
Neither you nor any other foreigner 
knows, very few Russians know, the prog- 
ress these men have made among the peas- 
antry and workmen, in the face of what 
seemed insurmountable difficulties But I 
have made it my business to keep in touch 
with their agitation, and I assure you that 
I am almost appalled at the way in which 
it has grown and is still growing They 
have won from the people 
that I frankly doubt whether it is any long 
er possible to save Russia from a bloody 


such support 


revolution. In view of the bittter discon 
tent which is steadily growing among all 
classes of the population, the Government 
will, sooner or later, be forced to try to 
conciliate public opinion by some real or 
pretended concessions But it will be too 
late. It 
the bureaucracy shows a sign of weakness, 


is already too late. So soon as 


the revolutionary movement will become 
irresistible. 
Satisfy us will be of no avail against th« 
new forces which are being roused through 
out the country The 
will make demands which it will be im 
porsible for any Government to grant 
There will be an appeal to force, and the 
result will be a chaos. 


Reforms which would amply 


uneducated masses 


alarming as this 


Depressing and 


The Nation. 


visit their estates after the Duma be-| prophecy is, it reads amazingly like a 


description of the course of events as 
Nothing, in fact, has 
occurred since the abrupt dissolution of 


we see it unfolded. 


the Duma to alter the conclusion that it 
blunder. The Czar 
should have terms with the 
Moderate party. In the next Duma, there 
may be no moderate party 


was a monumental 


come to 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 
There is 


professional circles with 


discontent in 
the prevailing 
halit of architectural competitions. The 
that 
managed and 
that they are 
uneconomic and vicious in 
Representing the first 
nent architect asserted in the last gen- 
Institute that Mr. 


conside rable 


dissidents take the view either 
competitions are clumsily 
unfairly judged, or else 


class, a promi- 


: meeting of the 
McKim’'s plans for the University Club 
in New York would never have received 
a competition. The state- 


and certainly in 


n award in 
ment was undisputed 
cicates that there usually is something 
ain‘ss with the programmes, the judges 
or the competing architects. The small- 
er class which regard competition not 
only as subject to perversion, but as un- 
just ab initio, offer a plausible but not 
wholly convincing moral argument for 
their case. It is illustrated in a clever 
skit by Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, in 
last month’s 


l American 
imagines the 


which he Architectural 


| 
| 


' 
| these are defects 


principle. | 


| architects almost 


| only after they have 
Architect, in | 


| System that 
| say, fifty designs 


1G7 





bers of the jury, we will not go, because 
inherent in any such 
If the profession of architec 
than 


rivalry 
ture is worse off in 
the others, it 


this respect 
behooves the authorita 
a severer attitude 
There 


said against a 


tive bodies to assum«e 
towards unprofessional conduct 
is, however, much to be 
uneconomically brings out 
where a single build 
ing is required, and tends at least to 
eliminate the best firms and leave mon 
umental buildings to be scrambled f 
by mediocrities. But all this is large! 
a matter of methods. Because invitatior 
competitions are insufficiently paid is 
not a reason for abolishing them, nor 
is the frequent 


petitions 


holding of open com 
would 
What 


ulviser 


where limited contest 
be advisable, a cause for despair 
we want is clearly a class of 


and judges, such as actually exists in 
France, capable of drawing up simpls 
and rational programmes, beyond per 
sonal influences, and fully aware of the 
mere tricks of the draughtsman which 


would pass for substantial design In 


short, the most serious criticism of com 


petitions among us lies not so much 
vegainst the system itself as against the 
average committee and jury 

When it is remembered that young 
always commend the 
exstem, changing to the other opinion 
arrived, it will be 


felt that the practice has at least the 


| merit of encouraging rising talent. For 


League proposing a competition among | 


lawyers in order to choose its solicitor. | 


The fairly 
of the reward, ete. 
wiih the slightest alterations from the 
programme for the new buildings of 


quacy 


Union Theological Seminary. The in- 
rence is that such a competition is an 
offront equally to the legal and archi- 
tectural professions. 
The moral] objection may be more 
concretely stated as follows: Ten estab 
lished firms are invited to enter a 


competition for a million dollars, being 
rromised a thousand dollars apiece as 
for the expense of. prelim- 
But the regular fee for 
would be in 


ndennity 
inary designs. 
such 


reparing designs 


| every case one per cent., or ten thousand 


dollars. In other words, the building 


| committee receives, in nine cases, at a 


| This argument, 


worth ten 
math- 


dollars a service 
however is too 


thousand 


ematically good to be true, and falls to 


the ground when it igs recalled that no 
be compelled to enter a 
competition The could any 
day le defeated by an agreement of the 
best firms to stay out. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that estab- 
lished firms do compete under protest, 
the method is very 
to grave miscar- 


archiicet can 
system 


wit a sense that 
defective, and subject 
riages of justice. 
Into the matter of log-rolling, play- 
ing up to the taste of influential mem- 


grotesque terms, the inade- | 
are borrowed | 





this reason alone, we should be sorry 
to see the admittedly uneconomic open 
competitions wholly done away with 
Ve feel that it is 
the hazard of 


very important building; but there is a 


unwise to trust to 


such a free-for-all any 


whole class of smaller structures of a 


public or semi-public character where 


competitions eminently in 
With respect to the 


missions, we can only say that it Is ab 


open seem 


mace greater com 
turd to expect a firm that is prospering 
to encounter unpaid the chances of a 
furthermore, that it is un 
with- 


large field; 
fair to as} 
every 


such a firm to compete 
fully 
Experience has 
taught, too, that in most cases the best 
obtained without 
tion by selecting the architect directly 
But right the human 
and unprofessional side of the problem 
An individual may fairly 
picking his man, but the great buildings 
are rarely in the hands of individuals 
A corporation, lay or ecclesiastical, will 
practically have the greatest difficulty 
in making an impartial choice. As many 
competent architects may be in 
as there are stockholders or pew-owners 
When the rebuilding of St. Thomas's 
Church was broached, it was found that 
some forty architects had substantial 
backers in the parish. Under such cir 
cumstances, what is there for it but 
the Apostolic method of casting a lot, 


out at stage repaying the 


costs of competition. 
results are compet! 
here appears 


succeed in 


sight 





form of competition? It 
edly thi motive that led 
Commune of Florence in the old 
» | out so many of its monu 
I l competition and the same 
ym is likely to be sought whenever 
rect choice of an architect seems im 
) ible 
iB natural misapprehension of the 
ope of competitions th have been 
( ed i bad way ofl eller ne i 
Llcdis \ 1 matter of fact they 
eV ire a wavy of selecting a building 
The artfully tinted drawing that win 
the uff of juris have the very 
ntest re Lt lor to the building that 
» | At best, they are merely an 
tion that the winner of the com- 
n WwW we 0 an acceptable 
| \ 1 method of choosing an 
chiteet—the real difficulty for build- 
committee there is much to be 
r competition They afford, if 
fi iently a lame conclusion, at least a 
eonelh on where otherwise there might 
i interminable deadlock 
| 1 it the situation broadly, the 
) vin advice micht be tentatively 
offered to client (1) Choose an arch 
‘ direct if you can; (2) for a mon- 
el 1 buildin hold a limited and 
nerly paid competition if vou must; 
(3) for an ordinary building, hold an 
open competition, if you will. Finally 
rchitects will probably have to put up 
th a tem generally unsatisfactory 
from a professional point of view, so 
on is it affords an obvious convenience 
to that soulle but indispensable en 
t the average corporate client 
THER READING OF FARMERS 
tatistie of cireulation in the trav 
ellir librarie of Wisconsin throw an 
nite light upon the reading of 
fa ! of that State When the 
em tarted seven vears ago the 
! iy boxes were plentifully stock 
i with worl on agriculture and na 
hool 1 careful selection of the 
ir nd mo popular being made. But 
‘ found that the Wisconsin farmer 
ill not read such books under any in 
ducemet He desire no advice about 
hi el ne incurious a to the 
! ! beast and plants of his neigh 
rhood. The liow to Know” and sim 
ol had, however, a splendid read 
the town The farms showed an 
feeble demand for works on 
rile finance, and civie improve 
rent ieven discussions of the labor 
probletr e per tently neglected, His 
for too. found ‘ few devotees In 
f t. nothtr ie more striking about the 
bucolle taste In tters than its complete 
contemporanett 
Thi ear in the first class of 
hook which the farmer of Wisconsin 
do read Biography has fallen below 
the expectations of the literary bureau 
but for lives of persons of current no 


| 





Nation. 


The 


toriety there is a considerable demand. 
The only solid reading that is really 
popular on the farms is travels.  Fic- 
tion, both standard and current, is eag- 
| erly devoured there as elsewhere. We 
believe we may consider Wisconsin in 
this matter as fairly representative of 
ithe country at large. Sojourners on 
New England farms will confirm the 
triple categories of recent biography, 
travel, and fiction. The books that are 
likely to be in every prosperous farm- 











er’s library are such biographies as the 


Grant Memoirs, Blaine’s “Twenty Years 


in Congress,” and the lives of such not- 
able divines as Beecher, Moody, Spur- 
geon, etc. Many New England farm- 
houses of the better class possess the 
entire series of Livingstone and Stan- 
ley, to which are frequently added the 
chief Polar expeditions, and more rare- 
ly the travels of Sven Hedin and other 


Asiatic explorers. The Alpine books of 
Whymper 


Fiction, by 


are rarer, but not unknown. 


of 
and the 
indiscriminate 


grace the summer board- 


taste for it is ap- 
Where New 


England might perhaps claim a superi- 


er, abounds, 


| rently 


ority over Wisconsin is in the matter of 
devotional and theological works. There 


bas been and is a considerable public 
for such harmonizing treatises as those 
0° the late Henry Drummond, on science 
and religion. The Wisconsin statistics 
are silent as to those rural character- 
sketches comprised in the _ so-called 
‘b’gosh school,” but it is safe to say 
that these are very little read in the 


reighborhoods whence the various Uncle 
Ephraims and Aunt Sabrinas are drawn. 


Caricature is, in fact, rarely greeted with 


enthusiasm by the travestied persons. 


One need not be a profound psychol- 


ogist to realize why farmers do not 


| read for self-improvement. Even in these 


of the and car 
the agricultural life is a comparatively 


days telephone trolley 
monotonous one, and if the toiler reads 
all, it is for recreation solely. A nat- 
curiosity leads him to explore the 
of political 


heroes: 


at 
ural 
lives his and ecclesiastical 
a vague longing for wider bound- 
for of romance, ex- 


plains the taste for fiction and books of 


aries, something 


travel. For many a community the itin- 


erant missionary represents’ strange 


lands and peoples, the steamy breath of 
palms. He 


the tropics, and the feathery 


is the natural forerunner of the book 
egent with African and Asiatic, not to 
say Polar, adventures to sell. The ‘Wis- 
| consin and all other statistics fail us 
on an interesting point, namely: What 
hooks are read by Philemon, what by 
Paucis? We think it no unfair sup- 
position that “Twenty Years in Con- 
gress” and the Stanley travels are read 
by father, and the “Dolly Dialogues” 
and Zenda books by mother, after the 


upper dishes have been put in the cup- 
board 


It would be interesting to carry the 


analysis closer and inquire what novel- 
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ists are read in the country. From ob- 
servation, limited be but ex- 
tending over several years and includ- 
ing many districts of New England, we 
confidently say that Howells and James 
are not read on the farms. Apparently, 
the objection of Mr. Owen Wister’s “Vir- 
that nothing happens in such 
damns them among our sturdy 
wasterners also. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Cable was read, apparently, for his ex- 
oticism. Mark Twain's earlier books, 
especially “Roughing It” and “Innocents 
Abroad,” have usually been present in 
book-cases under our observation. Of 
recent years the more knowing society 
nevels have put in an appearance; but 
these glimpses into Mayfair and Cosmop- 
olis are, as we have hinted, due rather 
ic the summer boarder than to the bu- 


to sure, 


ginian” 
books, 


colic demand. 

Of course, all inferences from statis- 
tics of travelling libraries and inspec- 
tion of farm-house living rooms are vit- 
ieted by the all-pervasive magazines. 
Through clubs, the monthlies are very 
extensively circulated. and there is no 
means of knowing which portion of the 
fare provided by the editor is best rel- 
ished by the farmers of the land. One 
may fairly assume, however, that the 
preponderance of fiction is what at- 
the up-country districts, as in- 
deed it does the towns. The slack de- 
mand for the works of publicists shown 
by the Wisconsin statistics suggests that 
the muck rake may not have stirred the 
country soil very deeply. Its havoc has 
been, perhaps, largely confined to city 
thoroughfares. There is nothing in the 
taste for romance that forbids us to be- 
lieve that they are canny folks “in the 
deestricts” and rather “sot in their 
ways” as regards both their reading and 
believing. If our theory that farmers 
read chiefly for recreation be true, it is 
no wonder that they decline to be 
caught in the present quasi-sociological 
freshet. 


tracts 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN—A CRITI- 


CISM AND A REMEDY. 


thirty years the teach- 
in the high school has been 
completely revolutionized The 
a conviction that 
adapted to mod- 
and that loss of Latin as 
of classical cul- 
to the method of teaching 
rather than to the itself If the 
changed conditions could be adequately met 
it seemed that no further decay was to be 


During the last 


ing of Latin 
almost 
change has been due to 
the old 
ern conditions, 
the chief 


fure was 


method was not 
representative 
due 
study 


apprehended 
These considerations were The 
position of Latin and the method of teach- 
were the heritage of the Middle 
Latin formed the greater part 
of the training of youth for every pursuit 
in life. It was, therefore, a practical study 
intended to be immediately useful, and the 
it detailed and extensive 
times, however, the pressure 
other subjects upon the 


sound 
ing it 
Ages when 


training in was 
modern 


many 


in 


of at- 


sO 





























August 30, 1906 


mn f fhe hoel led >a progressive 
iilm of tl mie hat could be given 

» | I V nou iny pa ticular change 

n the method of teaching it, and the re 
lt wi i progressive diminution of the 
net result of knowledge and an apparent 
minution in its effective value as culture 
Two suggestions for improvement were 
made one with regard to the introductory 
ining, the other with regard to the 
1uthors read The introductory book was 
restricted in compass, and greatly modi- 
fie in method The old idea of learning 
t heart large masses of paradigms, lists 
of exception ind multitudes of unimpor 
tant details was abandoned, and the essen 
tial facts were presented in small sections 
» that the student could make immediate 
ise of his knowledge The vocabulary wa 
tricted to the words used most frequent 

iy by Cesar and Cicero, and various dé 
vice were employed to produce interest 
the commentaric on Cesar, Cicero, and 
Virgil became marvels of exegetical and 
ilu itive material ethnology, geog 
raphy statistics comparative religior 
compara philology military science 
law, arch log irt, all contributed thei 
re In the note were otten twice a 

el vi i he ext And yet. in spi 

f this he criticism was made that stu 
den came up to college with a smaller 
hnowledg of Latin than they exhibited 
fort years ago, and, still worse left coi 
lege unable to read a passage of ordinary 
Latin except with an effort, which after 

1 few years became almost prohibitive 

To meet this difficulty, some institutions 
under the lead of Harvard University, mod 
ified their entrance requirements so that 
entering students were required to trans 
late not passages from works previously 
read, but passages hitherto unseen. Un 
doubtedly, good results were gained from 
this requirement, but it appears that even 
here no definite plan of instruction was 
pursued, and, furthermore, that the ad 
vantas obtained by the student at en 
trance was lost in the subsequent college 
aining. Accordingly, it now appears that 
while Latin is increasing proportionally in 
the secondary school it is still losing 
ground proportionally in the colleges, and 
that the knowledge shown by students on 


le aving college indicates no signs of better 


Inent 

Several remedies may be suggested In 
the first place, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the habit of making the 
classics the occasion for instruction in an 


is fundamentally 
be 


nt y, life, and art 


While 


cir history, 


unsound Latin will retained, 


and should be retained, largely on account 
of its exceptional value for mental train- 
ing, it is. nevertheless, just as unques 
tioned that the influence of this language 
for centuries has been due largely to the 
value of the literary masterpieces which 
it embodies. Now, any seheme of instru 
tion which minimizes the study of the 
Latin authors as literature fails to do jus 
tice to the study Livy and Tacitus are 
not the places to study Roman history 
Roman mythology should not be the es 
ential feature in reading Virgil Public 
law is not the main reason for reading 
Cicero It may be laid down as a funda 
mental principle that little more should be 


expected from a student 


be 


in Latin than could 


reasonably the 


exper ted 


from ancient 








The Nation. 


I ead of tt ' } 
{ sa toon 1 mm 
ther information a he ¢ ogy of 
Britain or Germany nd ) nothing by 
h gnorance Why ! i more be de 
n led of our luck ! boy 
Now, to read a LA hor with ud 
ness and appreciat ju know lee 
and it is here that y chief sm of 
he present method of ir 1 on appl 
in acquaintance wit! x and with 
he « ential laws f V x nece ary 
ind is everywhere mands But ever 
with the knowledge f paradigms and syn 
tax, the student will | ible to read if 
he does not possess } wledge of word 
In the old method “ ippe tha 
this knowledge would t gained by a lu 
us humbing of he lex but any 
ne who has gone th igh school and »! 
lege annot fail to emember how little 
ial progre was mad the prepar 
m of any one le mn I t essential 
er of word-kn le rhe prime ne 
y in teaching | ! ! p 
y ecordingly he v mat ly 
ft wo rh tu I ‘ ! r rhe 
most listinguished cho both I I 
ype and here have emphasiz 1 it ind 
me again But, as far as | know, no fi 
1ite system has been devised app ble to 
our present condition 
For the study of words oO language po 
‘ ‘ such unique adva Lge a lor the 
Latin Its vocabulary marvellously 
compact as well as efficient, and there 
fore more can be done with a small im 
ber of Latin words than can be done with 
the same number in any othe language 
rhe authors read in chool prove thi 
rhe first five books of Ca r’s Gallic 
Wat show a total of 2,120 word rhe 
x speeches of Cicero read in the chools 
how a total of 2,158 word rhe total vo 
ibulary for the first x bool of Virgil's 
Eneid” is 3,229 words. The ital word-list 
of these three authors comprises only 4 
6S words Now, it go« without ying 
that in the study of vocabulary hose 
vords should be particularly emphasized 
which occur’ most frequer y ind fo the 
purpose of my study I have illed out those 
which occur in the selectior mentioned 
five times or more The otal number 
1929. That these words a presentative 
| have test through the 


ed by taking a cla 


Civil War of C@sar, the Pro Roscio 
Amerino’’ of Cicero, and four or five books 
of Ovid's Metamorphos: | found that 
of the words to which I have alluded, 1,900 
appear in the authors | have mentioned,and 
that, with the knowledge of the meaning if 
those 1,900, my students w e able o read 
without difficulty and without consult n 
of the lexicon 

If, therefore, during the four years of 
his training in the high hool, the pupil 
were re{uired to acquai himself tho 
roughly with approximately 2,000 Latin 
words, he would have at hand fully nin 
tceen-twentieths of the total vocabulary of 
any Latin author of literary value which 
he would meet Several other considera 
ons reinforce thi argumet Phe (yf 
words to which I have alluded contain mors 
than 800 verbs, of which the majority are 


simple verbs If the tudent has, in addi 
m to this knowledge even rudimentary 
acquaintance with the principles of Latin 
ord formation, he has really at h contro! 
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FIRST EDITION OF rhik cy 
SCANDA 
Sheridan's play 
Drury Lane The e, M 
played succe f it { 
period No ed on was] 
a number of y t 
out in Dublin witt f 
production on tl P | 
ly considered the ff } 
Dublin, for J. Ew ‘ 
Mr Anderson, it he bit ¥ 
to Sandera’s Lif f ‘ 
for it he date of 7 w? Vl j 
in a recent bibliograp! i 
it was printed pre 1 
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course of the next year after it was first 
acted, that is, 1778."" The date generally 
affixed in booksellers’ and auction cata- 
logues is 1781 In Part VI. of the McKee 
sale in 1902 a copy with imprint “Dublin: 
Printed in the Year, 1781," was offered, 
with the following note 


In all probability this is the genuine first 


edition of Sheridan's famous comedy It Is 
a matter of record that a manuscript copy 
of the play was sent over to Mr. Thomas 
Ryder of the Dublin Theatre, and as he 
himself, assumed the character of Sir Pe 
ter in the representation given at his own 
theatre (see cast), the presumption Is 


strong that his publication of the play pre 


ceded that of Mr. Ewling’s, which bears no 
date 

But an edition with earlier date than 
this, apparently undescribed, certainly ex 
ists, with the title 

The | School for Scandal, A Come- 
dy; As it was performed at the | Theatres 
Royal in | London | and | Dublin Dub 
lin Printed in the Year M,DCC,LXXX. | 
It is a very poorly printed pamphlet of 
forty-two leaves, in appearance looking like 
a pirated edition, or one got out in a great 
hurry for the use of actors. The dramatis 
persona, on reverse of title, does not con 
tain the printed names of the actors, 
though, in the copy examined, these have 
been written in A word-for-word com- 
parison of this and the undated edition 
printed for Ewling has been made in an 
effort to discover which is actually the 
earlier. The differences, comparatively few 
in number, show almost conclusively that 
either one was printed from the other or 


both from a common manuscript which was 


followed pretty closely. “End of the First 
Act,” ete., are found in the 1780 edition, 
but not in that of Ewling Exits read, 
“Exit Snake,” ets in the 1780 edition, 


while that of Ewling generally has ‘“Exit’’ 


only. Line 3, page 2, in Ewling edition, has 
“in their lives,’ while the corresponding 
phrase in the 1780 edition is, “in the whole 
course of their lives.”"’ This is the great- 
est textual difference, and, if it be taken 
as a basis, we are obliged to call Ewling’s 
edition the earlier, as later editions, after 
the play had been revised throughout by 
the author, read in the course of their 
lives.’ Drote’’ for “droit” and “‘done” for 
don simply show that the Irish printer 
of the 1780 edition understood no French 
Preserve youth,”’ in line 24, page 34, of 
Ewling’s edition, becomes “ruin youth" 
(exactly opposite and wrong), in the 1780 
edition “Lies in question,’ in line 31, 
page 90, of the Ewling edition, reads, in the 
1780 edition, “lying questions,’ the latter 
being wrong Most of the differences, in 
fact, are mistakes of careless printers, Ew- 
ling’s edition ia fairly well printed, and 
has a considerable list of errata, while the 


1780 edition is a very roughly printed piece 


On the whole, it seema as if the edition 
printed for Ewling may retain its position 
as the first edition, although this hereto- 
fore undiscovered edition of 1780 may have 
the honor of being the firat dated edition 

It is worth noting that the first American 
edition of the play, printed In Philadelphia, 
in 1782, by Robert Bell, and called on the 
title-page, “The Real and Genuine School 


for Scandal! certainly printed from 
this 1780 edition, or a very accurate re- 
print of it. Most of the misprints, such as 
those of the two French words noted above, 


was 


| 
| 
| 
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The 


Natio 


are copied. The Philadelphia printer, how- 
ever, saw the obvious nonsense of the 
phrase, ‘“‘ruin youth,” and was able to cor- 
rect the sense, though he did not light upon 
quite the correct word. He printed it “save 
youth.” 

I have examined, also, another Ameri- 
can edition, printed by Hugh Gaine in New 
York in 1786. The title-page states that it 
was printed “From a Manuscript copy in 
the possession of John Henry, Esquire, joint 
manager of the American Company, given 
him by the author.” Below the dramatis 
persone is the following advertisement: 


So many spurious Copies of The School 
for Scandal having been obtruded on the 
Publick, has induced the Editor to lay 
before them, in its proper Garb, this most 
excellent Comedy, presented to him by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq.; the justly 
admired Congreeve of the present Times. 


In the same connection as the paragraph 
already quoted, Moore in his life of Sheri- 
dan, says: 


The edition printed in Dublin is, with the 
exception of a few unimportant omissions 
verbal differences, perfectly correct. 

I have collated this edition with the 
copy given by Mr. Sheridan to Lady Crewe 
(the last, I believe, ever revised by him), 
and find it correct throughout. 


and 


Then, in a footnote he gives one of the al- 
terations made by Sheridan in Lady Crewe’s 
copy: 


Lady Teazle, in her scene with Sir Peter 
in the second act, says: “That's very true, 
indeed, Sir Peter; and after having married 
you, I should never pretend to taste again, 
I allow.” It was thus that the passage 
stood at first in Lady Crewe’s copy, as 
it does still, too, in the Dublin edition, 
and in that given in the collection of his 


| works, the original reading of the sentence, 





such as I find it in all his earlier manu- 
scripts of the play, is restored: ‘That's 
very true, indeed, Sir Peter; and, after 


having married you, I am sure I should 


never pretend to taste again.” 


There is some discrepancy of statement 
here which I cannot explain Lady Tea 
zle’s speech as given in full by Moore in 


his edition of Sheridan’s Works (the above 
is quoted from the Life) is as follows: 


Sir Peter; and 


That's very true, indeed, 
should never 


after having married you, I 
pretend to taste again, I allow. But now, 
Sir Peter, if we have finished our daily 
jangle, I presume I may go to my engage- 
ment at Lady Sneerwell’s 


The same speech by Lady Teazle in three 
Dublin editioas (the dated 1780, the 
one printed for Ewling, and another later 
undated edition) reads: 


one 


Why then you force me to say shock- 
ing things to you But now we have fin- 
ished our morning conversation, I presume 
I may go to my engagements at Lady 
Sneerwell's 


While in the Gaine edition, printed from a 
by the author, the passage 


manuscript 
reads 


Aye! that’s very true, indeed, after hav- 


ing married you, I never should pretend 
to taste again But now, Sir Peter, as 
we have finished our daily jangle, I pre- 


sume I may go to my engagement at Lady 
Sneerwell's 

It is evident, therefore, that if Moore had 
by him a copy of some Dublin edition read- 
ing as indicated his note, it must have 


been of a more recent date. L. 8. L. 


nN. 





} as we 
This branch 


| who 





Correspondence. 


HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Columbia and Yale may be warmly 
congratulated on an innovation that is to 
mark the opening academic year. They have 
decided to join forces so as to constitute a 
specially adapted for students 
wish to fit for Govern- 
employment, consular or 
Incidentally, the same training 
to those whd 
Administrative 


Sir: 


department 
themselves 
ment colonial, 
diplomatic. 
will be of service 
merely wish to understand 
problems, or world politics, to journalists, 
to missionaries. Commercial and in- 

law, European and Oriental 
commercial geography, consular 


to others, 


even 
ternational 
languages, 
and diplomatic practice, economics, modern 
other allied subjects will be 
taught This all it should be, and 
corresponds with a need which our historic 


history, and 
is as 
growth as a nation has now brought on us. 

On text much might be written, but 
the present purpose to one 
branch only of these studtes, the one that 


this 


is to advert 


must answer the purpose of foundation for 


all the others, that is history. What is 
being done by Columbia and Yale is a hope- 
ful symptom for the future of historical 
studies in this country. For it brings into 
sharp prominence the utility of studying 
recent history and the further fact that 
the history of the nineteenth century—to 
fix a convenient period—is one requiring a 
special approach Whereas the study of 
the ancient world and of the Middle Ages 
tends dangerously to become an academic 
routine, in which research is merely the 


road to the doctorate and the professorial 
chair, the history of the years just behind 
us should be an introduction to practical 
life, a guide to the evolution in political 
thought and political methods from which 
the ever-changing fabric of human society 
in it to-day has been woven. 
of history, different from 
the old academic history, is a practical 
study, giving to the administrator, the dip- 
lomat, the man of the the politi- 
cian, the journalist, a comparative point of 


move 
so 


world, 


| view whereby he can judge more effectively 





how this, that, or the other event he has 
to deal with stands in the world's evolution 
and the struggle of nations. 

Nothing here written is meant to imply 
criticism of the very excellent work done 
in the history departments of our universi- 
ties. On the contrary, it is certainly the 
case that the standard set has been tend- 
ing steadily upwards of recent years. The 
trouble has been merely the non-recogni- 
tion of the fact that if the remote past 
was worthy of study, the immediate past 
is equally worthy, and, additionally, that 
its lessons may have practical, or let us 
technical, value. 


aay, 
It was the logical minded French who 
first perceived the need which the modern 


world has of drawing by scientific methods 
lessons from yesterday to guide its way to- 
morrow. A small group of eminent French- 
men, Boutmy, Taine, Albert Sorel, Paul Le- 
roy-Beaulieu, and others, Judging that the 
national catastrophe 1870-71 had pro- 
ceeded largely from ignorance of political 
science in all parts of the community, de- 
cided that this ignorance should be reme- 


of 


w 














died by instruction 
point of the now-famous Ecole des Sciences 


Politiques, an institution concerning which | 


two remarks must here be made. The first 
is that, taking the history of the 
since 1789 as the foundation of its teaching, 
it copied the methods of that 
older and excellent institution the 
Ecole des Chartes; been con- 
never academic. The oth- 
of modern 


has never 
also 
its aim has 
stantly practical 

is that 
shown 


er remark no institution 
and 


France 


such sudden such 
splendid Whereas the ol 
the Second Empire and of many of the early 


France has 


results 


years of the Third Republic was crassly, 
suicidally, ignorant of the elements of po- 
litical science, now, within the Tast few 
years, a most remarkable change has taken 
place, largely the work of the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques. Frenchmen now write 
on colonial, international, economic ques- 


tions, statistics in hand and firmly ground- 
ed in political and 
and the old lies and fairy tales of the Bou- 
the laughing stock of 
fast becoming rieur jeu 

R. M 


historical knowledge, 


levard prints, long 


Europe, are 


JOHNSTON. 


Cambridge, Mase., August 27 


THE MS. OF EVELYN’S DIARY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The new edition of Evelyn’s “Diary 
and Correspondence,” Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley, the accomplished editor of Pepys, has 


by 


been awaited by scholars with interest. 
The original editor of Evelyn, like those 
of Pepys, has omitted large portions of 


the diary, and additional material of con- 
siderable importance was expected in this 
Mr has 
been able only to reproduce Bray’s text, for 
the present owner of the manuscript has 
refused to permit a inspection of it. 
A similar difficulty of my own had prepared 
for this and as my experiences 
the annoyances 
such an edition as this en- 


new edition Wheatley, however, 


new 


result; 
to 
on 


me 
may illustrate 


which work 


serve 


tails, they may not be without interest to 
your readers. 

The Diary, letters, and other manuscripts 
of John Evelyn are now in the possession 
of a the 
who has also inherited the ancestral estate 
of Wotton Court. of these letters I 
was anxious to include in a work which I 
am editing for the Clarendon 
Mr. Sidney Lee kindly consented to inter- 
cede for me with Mr. Evelyn so that I 
might procure a transcript of the letter. 
Mr. Evelyn, who is now of a very advanced 
age, replied that he had presented all the 
MSS. at Wotton to his son, and that no one 
Mr. 
Lee thereupon wrote to the younger Eve- 
lyn, who, in reply, regretted that he was 
unable to permit an inspection of the let- 
ter, as his father objected to having the 
MSS. disturbed in any way! All the papers 
were carefully stored away, and there was 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of Bray’s 
original transcription. 

I was not wholly satisfied by this assur- 
ance, and on the recent visit of Dr. J. E 
Sandys of the University of Cambridge to 
this country I casually mentioned this dif- 
ficulty to him. He offered to obtain the 


descendant bearing same name, 
One 


Press, and 


but this son could give access to them 


assistance of Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose 
family were neighbors of the Evelyns at 
Wotten, and who might gain as a friendly 


This was the starting 


world | 


The Na tion. 


favor what the interests of scholarship had 


failed to secure The efforts of Mr. Harri- 
60n were, however, no less futile than those 
of Mr. Lee; and so, like M Wheatley, I 
shall be obliged to rest content with Bray's 
antic ed transcript It will appear per- 





force in an appendix, for every other of the 
many texts in my tl volumes has been 
transcribed from the original 

The Diary of Pepys is in the possession 
of an academic ins it is always 
open to the inspection of mpetent schol 
ars; and successive ed rs have added such 
new material as a growing terest in Pe- 
pys and a fresher conception of scholar 
ship have demanded. The Diary of Evelyn 
is in the hands of a private owns who is 


wholly unaware of its histor and 


import 


wholly out of sympathy with the humane 
studies of his distinguished ancestor. Sure 
ly a public document of th sort belongs 
rightfully to a public institution, and no 
student of English letters will rest con 
tent until it has found its way into the 
British Museum. 

But there is still another observation 
which this incident suggests The charge 
of sordidness and unenlightenment which is 
so often brought against American collec- 
tors and bibliophiles may receive a wider 
application. Vandals and Goths may flour- 
ish among the country estates of England 
no less than in the stockyards of Chicago 


J. E. SPINGARN 


August 27 


University, 


[Every scholar will feel with Mr. Spin- 


gurn in his indignation at such nig 
|} gardly treatment. At the same time a 
pessible mitigation of this judgment 


be found in the notice of the book 


may 
printed on another page.—-Ep. Narion.] 
DE MILLE IN HALIFAX ° 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 
SIR I submit that Mr. Burpee’s inter- 
esting letter to the Nation about De Mille 
was not entirely just to the people of Hali 


fax. The estimation in which Halifax peo 
ple held De Mille was substantially that in 
which he seems to be held by Mr. Burpee 


himself. I am sure that Mr. Bur mis 


pee i 


taken in supposing that Mr Seott Siddons 
discovered him for the people of Halifax 
I well remember the occasion of the id 
ing referred to; Mrs. Siddons prefaced it 
with the statement that it was by request 
Unless Mr. Burpee has evidence to the con 
trary, I should have assumed, as most of 
us did at the time, that Mrs. Siddons knew 
little or nothing about De Mille before her 
attention was drawn to his works by some 
of his Halifax admirers After De Mille’s 


death the manuscript of a poem was found 
among his papers, which was edited by Prof 


Archibald MacMechan of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, and published by T. C 
Allen & Co., Halifax I suspect that the 
greater part of the subscriptions, without 
which the volume could not have appeared, | 
came from Halifax, or, at least, from Nova 
Scotian admirers of the author. Mr. Bur- 
pee has made no reference to this work. 
There are many Halifax people, among | 


whom I number myself, who would be glad 
to have his critical opinion of the poem 
B. RUSSELL 


Halifax, August 18. 
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eded Stanley as dean of Westminster 
rhe book promises familiar and even amu 
ng glimpses of the Laur it home 

A series of critical biograph “ 
haracter l sufficiently nd uted by he 

le “Modern Poets and Christian Te 
ng.”’ is coming from Eaton & Ma rl 
volumes ready this autumn will b-« Rot 
ert Browning,” by Frank C. Lockw ! 

Richard Watson Gilder,” Edwin Mark 
ham,”’ and “FEdward Rowland Sill,"’ by D 
vid G. Downey; “Matthew Arnold,” by J 
M. Dixon; “Mra. Browning by Martha 
Foote Crowe, and “Lowell,” by W A 

| Quayle 

To commemorate the 250th anniversary 
of the settlement of that famous Massa 


chusetts town, Alice Morehouse Walker has 
written a book on “Historic Hadley to be 
published by the Grafton Press. The same 








——? 





house preparing a “History of the Ohio 
of New York,” by Jame H. Ken 
euly ind the autobiography of Colonel 


Richard Lathers, edited by Alvan F. San- 
born, under the title of “Reminiscences of 
ixty Years in South Carolina, Massachu 
and New York.” 
Chapman & Hall in London (the Amert- 
in importer has not yet been announced) 
ire preparing a “National Edition of the 


Works of Charl Dickens” to be complet- 


ed in forty volumes It will include more 
than a hundred pieces hitherto uncollected 
chiefly from his anonymous contributions 
to Household Words; the full series of 
Letter now first chronologically arranged; 
the Poems, Plays, and Speeches,” and the 

Life by Forster, illustrated by a com- 
plete I of portraits The first two 
volum will appeal! n October The edi- 


to be limited to 750 sets for Eng 


l 1 and Ame n 

Duffield & Co. issue to-day a book by 
M ,. S. Shaler called The Masters of 
hat which deals with the power of the 
wil » overcome the seeming disadvantages 
of life Say Mrs. Shaler For the sug- 
f the book and for most of the 

f material contained in it, | am in 

! 1 to my husband. In his opinion, the 
vhole fleld of invalidism in its relation to 
llectual and moral development de- 
erve 1 consideration which it has not 
} hy » received H personal acquaint 
h many youth who start in the 

of life with a burden of grave dis 


bibitie resting upon them made it plain 
io him that the sense of their handicap was 
load that needed to be lightened It 
emed worth while, therefore, to prepare, 
with special reference to this class, a brief 


tatement of the achievements of noted 


perso who, under the stress of grave dif 
fleultic have hown skill in marshaling 
their physical and spiritual forces to play 


he part of men.’ 


Other books on the list of Duffleld & Co 
Moliére, the Poet and Man,” by Ho- 

(. Chatfleld-Taylor; Brandes’s “‘Rem 

‘ of My Childhood and Youth,” 

lated by G M Fox-Davies; The 
World Painter Since Leonardo,” by J 
wi tison rhe Plays of Our Forefath 
‘ by Charles Mills Gayley, and “China 


Ballads,’’ by Wallace Irwin 


Ihe Geographical Journal for August 

cns with an interesting account by Baron 
herland Nordeskidld of his archmological 
in_d ethnographical researches among the 
Indian in the primeval forests on the 
boundarth of Bolivia and Peru, some of 

hom are as yet utterly untouched by civ 


ition They are now few in number, 
bul the prevalence of ruins and especial 
ly of ancient burial places, in which were 
found many bronze and stone implements 


howed that formerly the region was dens« 


ly populated Though forest dwellers and 
having no ettled abo they are agri 

itturaliste and cultivate bananas, mandi 
ocn potator cotton ugar-cane and 
maize They are industrious, intelligent 


and chaste but, having a fatal propen 
ity for liquor, they are becoming pra 
tically enslaved to the white rubber trad 
et Their condition differs but little from 
that of the Congo negroes, and the Baron 


says that unless the governments inter 


fere and protect them.from both flre-wa 
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ter and the white man they are doomed to 
extinetion Prof. J. W. Gregory treats of 
the economic geography and development 
of Australia and says that because of the 
enormous deposits of coal and the high 
quality and wide distribution of its iron 
ores, he is confident that in the future 

with the possible exception of China— 
she will beat the world’s record in the 
production of iron. The geography of in- 
ternational boundaries is treated clearly 
and suggestively by Major E. H. Hills. He 
lays down the fundamental principles that 
the permanent frontier should be an ac- 
tual barrier, clearly indicated, stable; and 
following existing ethnological or tribal 
boundaries. Then are described with illus- 
trations from history the various types, 
as river, watershed, and artificial frontiers 
upon parallels of latitude, meridians, or a 
Straight line, with the grave difficulties 
arising from them. The importance of the 
subject to Great Britain is shown by the 
fact that in Africa alone there are 5,000 
miles of frontier common with France and 
3,500 with Germany, much of which is un- 
explored territory, and therefore contain- 
ing the germs of future misunderstandings 
Lieut.-Col. Maunsell contributes some notes 
to accompany his valuable map of Eastern 


Turkey in Asia 


Much pleasanter reading than the recent 
accounts of slaughter in Jolé is an episode 
related in the May number of the Far East- 
orn Review (Manila, P. 1.), devoted to the 
Moro province About two years ago the 
present district governor of Davao (Lieut 
E. C. Bolton) received word that a moun- 
tain tribe of Bilanes had made a descent 
upon the Tagacaols, and had murdered two 
or three of the latter. [The peoples men- 
tioned are non-Mohammedan hill-tribes.] 
The governor at once proceeded with one 
or two soldiers and fourteen Tagacaolos 
sdme fifty miles into the interior, and sud- 
denly appeared before the house of the 
Bilan chief, who had never before seen a 
white man. His first remark to the dis- 
trict governor was, ‘You look just as I do,” 
this Bilan chief baving brown hair and 
eyes, and rather light complexion To in- 
quiries about the murders, the chief re- 
plied: “Yes, and we have forty-seven more 
to kill to get even for a raid they made 
upon our tribe some years ago.”” The gov- 
ernor explained that such reprisals could 
not be allowed, and invited the chief to a 
conference to be held at Santa Cruz, on 
the Gulf of Davao, on a certain date some 
few weeks ahead, which was carefully re- 
corded by tying the proper number of knots 
on a string The governor then visited 
other tribes engaged in vendetta warfare, 
and on the appointed day the conference 
was held A judge was appointed from 
each tribe, with the governor as referee. 
Witnesses from five tribes went back over 
ten years of murders, thefts, ete A re- 
markable fact was that, so far as could be 
determined, the witnesses all told the truth 
A table was made showing the depredations 
of each tribe against the others, 
like a clearing house sheet, correspond- 
ing crimes were struck off, and a 
balance was left against two tribes which 
had committed more depredations than the 
others, which they agreed to settle by the 
payment of two hundred plates and three 
big gongs They then shook hands all 





around, and enjoyed the festivities arranged 
for them 

Arthur Symons publishes, in the  tthe- 
nrum, some curious discoveries made in 
the birth registers at St. James's, West- 
minster, while in search of dates connect- 
ed with Blake. He found a William Mar- 
low, son of Christopher and Mary, born 
March 2, 1709; Jane Marlow, daughter of 
Xopher and Barbara, born September 21, 
1709; besides a Hannah Marlow, born 1748. 
“It is safe to assume,” he says, “that in 
the year 1709 no name in English litera- 
ture was more completely forgotten than 
that of Christopher Marlowe, and that no 
Marlowe, therefore, not connected with 
his family was likely to choose so uncom- 
mon a name as Christopher (which I found 
only a few times in the registers of fifty 
years). Yet, here are two fathers of fam- 
ilies, at exactly the same time, both called 
Christopher Marlow.”” Not far off he dis- 
covered a Mary Ann Faust and a Hester 
Tamberline, besides a Mary Witchcraft 
and a Mary Ann Death 

“The Zambesi beyond the Victoria Falls” 
was the subject of one of the most at- 
tractive papers read before the British 
Association The author, Mr Trevor 
kattye, went up the river a hundred miles 
in native dug-outs into a region which, 
though traversed by Livingstone, had never 
before been visited by a naturalist. He 
found the natives highly intelligent, and 
said that it was not difficult to believe 
that their ancestors might have designed 
and built Zimbabwe, the finest of the 
Rhodesian ruins. This intelligence he il- 
lustrated by showing a perfectly symmet- 
rical bowl not made upon a potter's wheel, 
but by the unaided fingers of a woman; 
beautifully finished ivory rings cut by 
primitive chisels and files out of the solid 
tusk of an elephant; fish spears with 
barbs almost as fine and quite as sharp 
as those of a trout fly fashioned out of 
iron, smelted from the clay iron-stone and 
forged and then cut when cold. Such work 
could only be made in England by high 
mechanical skill. The king, Lewanika, and 
his son, Litia, were intelligent men anx- 
ious for the improvement of their people. 
When the king returned from the Corona- 
tion, he was so impressed with the won- 
cers of civilization that he began his open- 
ing speech to his people with the words, 
“You are simply baboons! Simply that!” 

Carlo Tivaroni, whose exhaustive his- 
tory of modern Italy has given him a per- 
manent reputation, died at Venice on Au- 
gust 6. He was born at Zara in 1843. Asa 
lad of seventeen he enlisted under Gari- 
baldi in the Sicilian expedition, and again 
in 1866 and 1867 he obeyed that magician’s 
call. He was a consistent democrat, who 
accepted, however, the monarchy as the 
indispensable symbol of Italian unity. He 
served one term as deputy from Belluno, 
but spent most of his life in the Depart- 
ment of Education, of which he became pre- 
fect. In 1882 he published his “Storia 
Critica de la Rivoluzione Francese."’ This 
forms, indirectly, an introduction to his 
monumental “Storia Critica del Risorgi- 
mento Italiano,”” which appeared in nine 
volumes between 1888 and 1897. The scale 
on which he worked was broad in generals 
and minute in particulars. He takes three 
volumes to bring the story down to 1815; 
three more for the years 1815-48, and a con- 
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for the actual achievement of 
He had 


German 


cluding three 


unity and independence, 1849-70 


the ideals of the most pedantic 


‘scientific’ historians at their crudest, 
making his volumes a receptacle for an 
immense amount of miscellaneous matter 
thrown together without regard for form 
or for attracting the reader's interest. He 
uses no footnotes, but inserts titles and 
quotations parenthetically in the body of 
his text And yet his nine volumes are un 
questionably the most important record of 
Italy’s regeneration, and they will long 
remain a quarry for students, although 
they can never be popular. They are in 
the main impartial The fact that Tiva 
roni was a Mazzinian serves to give dis 
tinction to his opinions; indeed, the reader 
who cares to sample Tivaroni at his best 
cannot do better than to turn at once to 
his study of Mazzini It is not too much 
to say that if all the original sources on 
Risorgimento history were lost, Tivaroni's 


the 
notion 


magnum opus would enable 
cious historian to get a clear 


perspica- 
of that 
epic transaction 

The philologists of Germany, and particu 
larly of celebrating 
lately the of the 
birth of if least 


conspicuous, nine- 


Bavaria, have been 
hundredth 
of the 
German 
On 
annual 


anniversary 
one most creative, 
scholars of the 
the fourteenth of last 
meeting of the Ba- 
memorial 


teenth 
March, 
varian 
address was delivered by Prof. Ernest Kuhn, 
of the Adelbert Kuhn, 
Johann Caspar Zeuss; the founder of Celtic 
And on July 
international meeting in commemoration of 


century 
at the 


Academy of Sciences, a 


son celebrated on 


philology twenty-second, an 


Zeuss was held at Bamberg, where he was 
professor of history during the last years 
of his life. The chief address at Bamberg 
was delivered by Prof. Kuno Meyer of Liv- 
erpool, one of the most eminent of living 
Celtic scholars and the organizer of the 
School of Irish learning at Dublin. 
Professor Meyer also officially represented 
the Royal Irish Academy, and the Gaelic 
League, the great popular organization for 
the of the Irish language, sent a 
delegate who made an oration in Irish. M. 
Henri Gaidoz, wishing to offer a tribute on 
behalf of French scholarship, has reprinted 
and expanded an admirable account of the 
life and work of Zeuss which he published 


new 


revival 


originally in the Revue Celtique, in 1885 
His brochure (privately printed, Paris, 
1906), contains also a reproduction of a 


portrait of Zeuss now in the possession of 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 


Zeuss received scanty recognition dur- 
ing his lifetime. He passed most of his 


days as a secondary school-teacher and 
obtained a university chair, after repeated 
denials of his application, only to be quick- 
ly compelled to relinquish it because of ill 
health. Now that the branch of science in 
which he was an isolated pioneer numbers 
adherents in many universities of the 
old world and the new, it is a satisfaction 
some suitable paid to his 
memory. There were Celticists, perhaps, 
before Zeuss, but hardly Celtic philologists 
When the history of Celtic studies is writ- 
will be given to the 
work of such native antiquaries as Edward 
Lhuyd the eighteenth century 
O'Donovan and O’Curry in the early nine- 
teenth. But the debt of Celtic 


its 


to see tribute 


ten, due recognition 


in and 


supreme 


philology to the labor of Zeuss will always 
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be acknowledged It } ! playfully 
but appropriately Whitley 
Stokes in the quot 

Zevs apyn Zeds meoga, Ards éa TWarta rérvaer 
and seldom has a branct f learning owed 
more to one man H ly work Die 
Deutschen und Ihre Nachba mme'' (which 
he was compelled put h at his own 
exper ’ marked a ! ! v 
“ on of Germa ‘ eth ey 
ind -h chief produ: Gramma " 
Celtica (1853), laid } f latio and 
raised much of the | ma | i 

of scientifi { gramma lu 

ng the fifty-three y hat have elapsed 
since the publication of Z« gramma N 
small but ardent group of specialists have 
added vastly to the ma ils availabl 
for the study of the Cs language and 
literatures, and they have made many co 
rections in Zeuss’'s esul Bu hey all 
gladly acknowledge the ! lepende 
on his initial labor which him an t 
questioned place among t} vy few § " 
masters of modern philolog 

A curious intellectual phenomenotr is 
the growing influence of John H New 
man in France It exist in a well-d 
fined movement of ertain mind toward 
Catholicism; in what may prove an answet 
ing movement among younger Catholl 
with whom for the present it i in aid 
to their own belief; and, range to say, 
im the general settling of ideas among 
others, quiteapart from religion. The purely 
theological case of Abbé Loisy and hi 
sympathizers is less known in France than 
in England and America, except, perhaps 
among the clergy. But Brunetiére has long 
been insisting on Newman's place in evo 
lutionary philosophy; and Paul Bourget, 
when he first turned to his present sobri- 
ety of thought, published a striking study 
of the personality of the author of the 
‘Apologia.’ Bourget now writes a sig 
nificant preface to a fairly complete book 
on Newman, as he interests Frenchmen, 
by Georges Grappe. He draws attention 
to the coincidence, within a few weeks, of 
Newman's entrance into and Renan’s exit 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
consequences in the intellectual life of 
each The historical relations of New 
man’s life are gone into very thoroughly 
by that grave and highly respectable, if 
not sparkling writer, M. Thureau-Dangin, 


who is also a member of the French 
Academy, in his ‘“‘Renaissance du Catho- 
licisme en Angleterre.”” Raoul Gout has 
studied Newman in the form of a bulky 
university thesis for the doctorate at the 


faculty of Protestant theology in Montau- 
ban Lucie Félix-Faure (Madame Goyau) 
daughter of the late President, has made 
him the subject of one of her really super- 
ior popularizing volumes; and Ernest Dim 
net is le premier des newmaniens de France 
Abbé Henri Brémond, now the most prom- 
ising French clerical writer, who, as an 
exiled Jesuit, gained experience in English 
colleges, publishes Newman—Essai de 
Biographie Psychologique And a mem 
ber of the Pasteur Inatitut, professing at 
the Sorbonne acknowledges reading the 
essay on Development for its suggeative- 
ness 

One of the centenaries passed over this 
winter with little noise was the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of John 


| 








Evelyn \ ! 
! 

cca Hi } 
Wheatley ed Diary and ¢ 
responden ind t? ‘ i f 
volumes, has now ! ht 
regular impo ( s 

Evely Diary ‘ | ! 
1818, Will Bra e th 

to houg! t? ‘ f 

ind tra ! re ‘ t VW l 
‘ t The ed ‘ 

Bray ap x f 

be i many ‘ will ? f ! 
pages which in the opinion of 1 
injudiciou critics may appe 
portant to meet the public eye That wa 
in the days when the pub! ! 

respect In 1879, H. B. Whea y | 
the work, but, with the excey fa 

life of Evelyn and a full bibliogray fl 
work could only prod I la 
incomplete text \ appeal to M WW 
Evelyn, the owner of the Evely: 7 

for access to he original MS I 4 i 

] Tha ‘ i { 

burt third edition of the D was ve 
co! tly p ed from tl MS ! iy t 
elie ! A i x . ‘ aie tex Che 
I ‘ edi " ’ I nt of ha f ik 
with, however, a number of freat lustra 
o! which add « ! ibly to val 
Mr. Wheatley, to whom we ows } m 
expanded Pepy how yime ligna 

the reserve of the present NI f 
Evelyn MS It is the natural feeling 
an editor and the public will probably agree 
with him But it quite po ble that Mr 
Evelyn is justified his ac I 
case of th ' 11 be le led 
a general rule, but on its particular merits 
Undoubtedly the character of Pey a fair 
ly solid man in hi lay, ha iffered a ¢ 
tain distortion from the publication of ree 
ords never meant to be seen any m than 
our own private thought ire meant to t 
heard Would th printing of Evelyt 
Diary’ in full take off somewhat from tl 
ober and dignified image of him we 
posse s? To his contemporart« is to ou 
selves, he was the typical English gentlh 
man of high character and broad culturs 
his representative to-day might well think 
twice before doing wrong to such a reputa 


tion by giving a false emphasis to his minor 


incongruitle We know what Pepys 
thought of his fellow diarist 
He read to me very much also of hi 

discourse, he hath been many years and 
now is about, about Guardenage; which wiit 
be a most noble and pleasant piece He 
read me a play or two of his making, very 
good, but not as he conceits them, I think 
to be In fine, a most excellent per 

son he is, and must be allowed a little for 
a little conceitedness; but he may well be 
o, being a man s0 much above others 

Johnson may wear his mole in Sir Joshua 

picture without detriment, but how might 
this “conceitedness’’ be thrown out of trus 


proportion by the betrayal of a man's un 


guarded words All this is, of course, mere 
conjecture on our part At least we may 
welcome an old favorite in its new dres 

although we might wish that the volumes 
were a trifle less bulky—and expensive (the 
price is $12) 

Beverley Warner's Famous Introduc 
tions to Shakespeare's Plays by Notabl 
Editors of the Eighteenth Century (Dodd 
lead & Co.) might well have been in 





184. 


pired by Prof. Nichol Smith's re 
tion of the eighteenth century critics of 
the 


Morgann’s admirable 


ent col 


nearly identical are 


i} ore 50 
mtents of the two 
on Falstaff, which is the chief attrac- 


pape 

mm of the latter, is absent from the for- 
mer, as it does not fall exactly within the 
bounds of the title; and its place is sup- 
plied by one or two of the prefaces proper 
omitted by Professor Smith. Like the ear- 


lier editor, too, Dr. Warner has opened his 
volume with an introductory survey or 
estimate of the material Under the cir- 

tances it seems a little odd that he 
should not have referred to his predecessor 
who has ina i preémpted the ground 
and whom he ought, at least, to have known 
of But the matter, as far as it is of any 

quence at all, is one of literary cour- 
tesy rather than of literary ethics. At all 
events, with these points the resemblance 


Prof. Smith's book, though by no 


foreign publica- 


means inacce ble is a 
ind it is no doubt very proper that 
the home market should be supplied with 
native products And besides there is one 
ght advantage which this new compila- 
posse though purchased at a con- 
ible sacrifice As it contains nothing 
I editor prefaces and contains virtual- 
y all of these, it gives the historical stu- 
f literature an excellent opportunity 
tl gradual evolution of Shaks- 
cholarship throughout the period, 
ime time that by omitting two of 
| general essays of the time—Mor- 
already mentioned, and Farmer's 
Learning of Shakspere’’—it fails 
give a fair idea of the criticism of the 
, ntury As for Shaksperian schol- 
Lip, however, it is easy to trace a grad- 
il narrowing of its interests from large 


eneral que 


The Nation. 


vival. For the critical interpretation of the 


| documents, however, and for mythological 


in Mr. Squire should be 
followed with caution. His specific errors 
are perhaps not numerous, though the de- 
rivation of “‘druid’” from the same root as 
the Greek dpis may be cited as an ex- 
ample of an opinion now generally aban- 
doned. His fault lies rather in the failure 
particularly misleading to the uninform- 
d reader with sufficient 
clearness between fact and theory. We are 
not how far he is himself aware of 
existing difference of opinion, but he ap- 
to have relied too fully on the ut- 
of or two scholars, and not 
to have read widely outside of them. He 
to be sure, upon a scholar 
f undoubted authority, Professor Rhys of 
Oxford, the doctrine he derives from 
has become a kind of current ortho- 

Nevertheless it should be more 
guardedly stated Professor Rhys would 
be the first to admit the large conjectural 
element in his theories, both ethno- 
logical and mythological. Yet from reading 
Mr chapters on the Welsh and 
Irish divinities one would hardly suspect 
that the whole theory of a Celtic pantheon 
had in recent years questioned by 
some of the best Continental scholars. 
While we agree in this matter rather with 


theory general, 


to distinguish 


sure 


pears 


terances one 
lraws chiefly, 
and 
him 
doxy 


own 


Squire's 


been 


Professor Rhys than with his critics, we 
think that their case should be stated, or 
| at least their exceptions filed, even in a 


popular handbook of Celtic mythology. 


tions of literature and life | 


James Hain Friswell, the essayist, critic, 


| and novelist, was a familiar figure in the 
literary society of London thirty years 
ago His most popular work, “The Gen- 
tle Life,”’ a series of essays, “scold like a 
| spelling-book for over thirty years” (to 
quote Besant). This minor classic was a 
favorite with the Queen, who wrote to 


Friswell that she wished his esgays could 


be engraved “in letters of gold.”” it 


| brought a fortune to his publishers, and to 


| searcity 


that exclusive preoccupation with ety- 
mological and textual concerns which was 
illy to mark the editorship of the nine- 
th century. The tendency is unnoticed 

! e general editor; but he points out 
ly enough the chief merits of the 

eral prefaces, to which he has prefixed 

ise a brief life of the author 

) ! hole, the make-up of the book 
leay omething to be desired. The mat- 
ter not very clearly distinguished for 

eference; the head-lines in particu 

no clue to the separate pieces 

‘ quire’s “Mythology of the Brit 

bh J n (Blackie & Son) is frankly 
popular and unoriginal, written not for the 
Cel holar, but for the general reader, 
pply him, in the words of the preface, 

th “a kind of handbook to a subject of 
j ving importance—the so-called ‘Celtic | 
let ince.” "’ It alma, in short, to im- 
{ “ ich knowledge of Celtic my- 
is most persons of cultivation are 

pI 1! to possess of the mythology of 
Cire ind Rome, and so far as the sub- 
ince of the ancient tales is concerned it 
accomplishes this purpose satisfactorily 


rm materials are well compiled, and the 
ri of goda and heroe are attractive 

ly told, often with close adherence to the 

Welsh and Irish narrative The boox 

vill give a reader who is unacquainted | 


literature a good impression 


of ye of its most characteristic fea- 
tures, and it ought to prove a sufficient 
guide to the mythological allusions in the 


writers of the recent re- 


Anglo-Celtiec 


the author less than one hundred pounds 
“The Gentle Life” turn long 
since, has been superseded by other 
tonic works of the same type. Miss Fris- 
her father knew everyone and 
everywhere, that the remi- 
she now publishes, “In the Six- 
(Herbert B. Turner 

fail be read- 
the fastidious may find 
autobiography, and nothing 
the famous men and 
reviewed. In the present 

personal about Mr. 
the description of a tea party 
(at the age of 


served its 


and 


and 
out 


well 
went so 
niscences 
and Seventies” 
& Co.) 


able 


ties 


could hardly to 
though 
too much 
strikingly new about 
who are 


of 
Swinburne, 


women 
gossip 


to which he was entrapped 


twenty-nine) and certain other rather 
meagre anecdotes related by Miss Friswell 
will be welcome to many. The Friswells 
were intimate friends of Sir Richard and 
Lady Burton The latter could talk of 
nothing but “dear Richard and the Gov- 


and the of her hus- 
band’s private life, in spite of his “polyga- 
When Stanley was about 
I Found Livingstone” his 
Friswell to re- 


ernment” strictness 
mous opinions.” 
to publish “How 


publishers sent the MS. to 


vise. It was ungrammatical and ill-spelt, 
and Friswell handed it over Jo his daugh- 
ter, who spent weeks in getting it into 
shape. All the proofs passed through her 
hands, and when the book came out “the 
critics were somewhat surprised at the 
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clear, concise style in which it was writ- 
ten.” Miss Friswell, however, never met 
Stanley, and he did not know, or at any 
rate never recognized her share in his 
book, though his publishers paid her a hun- 
dred pounds. In her reminiscences one meets 
all the famous actors, writers, and artists 
who figure in the memoirs of that pe- 
riod, and some of the anecdotes which be- 
gin to show signs of wear. The contents 
are not quite worthy of the excellent pa- 
per and print of this handsome volume. 
They would have been more in place in a 
magazine. This is mainly because there is 
nothing whatever of political interest, and 
it is usually their politics that make Eng- 
lish memoirs worth reading. 





The Monnaie Theatre of Brussels has 
chosen two novelties for its next opera sea- 
son: “Salome,”’ by R. Strauss, and “Queen 
Vahsté,”" by Emile Matieu. 

The Italian librettist Illica and the com- 
poser Louis Lombard, formerly of this 
country, have finished an opera which is 
to be produced next season. 

The Société Musicale in Paris offers a 
series of prizes. The composer of the best 
opera will receive $6,000; for a comic opera 
$2,400 is offered; for a ballet $1,600; for a 
trio for piano, violin, and ‘cello, $600; and 
for a sonata for piano and violin $400. 

During his long life of 101 years Manuel 
Garcia many pupils who now 
reside in America. A memoir of the great 
teacher is being prepared by Mr. Sterling 
Mackinlay of London, who was for years a 
pupil of Garcia and who will be grateful 
for any information likely to be useful. 


instructed 


At the Leipzig Opera, during the past sea- 
eighty-two different operettas and 
operas were heard. The great German 
composers were represented by sixty-five 
performances, of which Wagner had forty- 
Weber ten, Mozart eight, Beethoven 
three. First performances were given of 
“Salome, “Feanto Solo,” ‘Werther,” 
“Enoch Arden,” “‘Die Neugierigen Frauen.” 


son, 


four, 


Strauss’s opera “Salome” had twenty per- 
formances in Dresden during the past sea- 
son. Mozart's operas were heard twenty- 
four times, and Wagner is, as usual, far in 
the lead, with fifty-seven representations. 
Here, as in other German cities, the doors 
of the opera house would have to be closed 


but for the operas of Wagner, of which 
Mapleson used to say that they “spell 
ruin.” 


There still exist antique individuals who 
hold that the greatest opera composers of 
Italy and Germany did not know how to 
write for the voice. Giovanni Sbriglia, the 
singing teacher, is one of these. He is 
quoted in the /tude as saying that “with 
the advent of the music of Verdi and Wag- 
ner it was no longer necessary to sing, and 
the artists simply had to declaim over the 
accompaniment of a large orchestra, so 
that the beautiful nuances of singing, which 
were its chief beauty, were impossible for 
the singer.”’ 


It has often been noted that Wagner ap- 
parently got the anvil motive in the “Ring” 
from the scherzo of Schubert’s D minor 
quartet. In volume vy. of his “Life of Wag- 
ner,’ Mr. Ashton Ellis points out that 
Wagner was studying this quartet in con- 
nection with a performance of it at Zurich, 
at the time when he was leading his Wotan 











August 30, 1906] 


down to Niebelheim. He also points out a 
resemblance between Mime’s_ so-called 
“cringing” motive and another passage in 
the same quartet, which is very likely to 
be similarly accounted for. 


A Viennese journalist, who visited the 
Johanneum museum in Graz the other day, 
came across an album which belonged to 
Anselm Hiittenbrenner. In this there was 
a lock of Beethoven's hair, and, in Schu- 


| 


bert’s handwriting, and signed by him, a | 


sentence from Cicero’s. oration, 
Rabirio”’: “Exiguum nobis vite curriculum 
natura circumscripsit, immensum gloria” 
(Small is the space which nature has 
measured off for our life, but great the 
field of fame). At the time when Schubert 
wrote this he was helping his father teach 
school. 

French critics are anything but pleased 
with the manner in which singing is taught 
at the Paris Conservatoire They accuse 
the professors of teaching so stilted and un- 
natural a method that after a year no one 


but their instructors cares to hear them. In 


“Pro | 


Germany, too, things have come to a sorry | 


pass, according to Lilli Lehmann. The 
singers, after two years of study, expect 
to reap a rich harvest, the result being 


that, after singing a few big réles, in which 
they have screamed themselves hoarse, they 
must resort to fresh-air sanatoriums 
throat specialists. 


and 


The lion of the past musical season in 
London was Edvard Grieg, and efforts are 
being made to have him repeat his visit in 
the autumn. On his return from London to 
Copenhagen he was interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Vort Land, to whom he ex- 
pressed his regret that in the last few years 
he had been unable to compose, especially 
in the larger forms. Ill-health alone had 
prevented him from completing a quartet 
and a trio. 
habit is to finish it at once, and to pro- 
tect him from the strain which this implies, 
his medical advisers insisted on his aban- 
doning composition entirely. 


A well-known painting by Raphael- 
“Madonna of the Tower’’—has been pre- 
sented to the National Gallery, London, by 
Miss Mackintosh. Since 1856 the picture 
has been in the possession of the Mackin- 


tosh family, having been bought 
by Mr. R. J. Mackintosh for 480 
guineas from the collection of the 
poet Rogers, who looked upon it as one 


of his chief treasures. Although the paint- 
ing had previously formed part. of the Or- 
leans collection, it has always been best 
known as the Rogers Madonna. Crowe & 
Cavaleaselle write of it: “To the Rog- 
ers ‘Madonna’ we turn as to a lost ex- 
ample of the master. ... Our memory 
still clings to this masterpiece as embody- 
ing the feelings and tenderness of the Flor- 
entine period manifested in the 
del Gran Duca,’ and the ‘Virgin of Casa 
Tempi,’ combined with the dignity and 
elevation that characterize the later ‘Ma 
donna del Pesce.’” This “lost example” 


at 


Once started on a work, Grieg's 


the 


The Nation. 





result that the outli: have lost their 
sharpness and the deta are blurred. As 
to whether the | wa riginally 
painted on wood or < invas, there is a 
difference of opinior I Orleans gallery 
catalogue describes it a t sur rile 
while Crowe and Cava elle believe that 
t was originally paint wood and af 
terwards transferred t invas But as 
marks of the canva , early v b! 
through the paint it would seem as if the 
Orleans opinion were the co t one Cri 
tics have also differed wit! egard to th 
superb cartoon of | | ire, purchased 
| a few years ago by tl 13 h Museum; the 
majority think it to | ‘ ! al work of 
Raphael, Mr. Bere anding almost 
alone in holding the PI opinion 
ri XT EOOKS 
Mr. R. L. A. Du Pon he editor of 
Cwsar’s “Commentari he series of 
Oxford Classics, has p 1 for use in 
chool “Selections f 1 Plut h Life 
of Cmsar (Oxford Clarendon Pre ) 
This attractively printed edition is intend- 
ed for beginners in Greek who are reading 
the same time Cwsar'’s “Gallic War” and 
Shakspere’s play. It impresses us as some 
what too dificult for fir year work in 
Greek, but might well be used in the sec 
ond year, as a substitute for part of the 
Anabasis.’"” We sometimes wonder at edu 
cators who regard the “Gallic War’ as a 
dull book; properly presented, with Plu 
tarch and Shakspere to follow, it ought to 
mark an epoch in the schoolboy’s career 
The Clarendon Press issues also an anony 
mous edition of Plutarch’s “Coriolanus,” 
with fairly elaborate notes and a brief and 
sensible introduction The book might 
find a place somewhere in the college cur- 
riculum, and has independent value, be- 
sides, since annotated editions of Plutarch, 
compared with translations of his “Lives,” 
are rare 
Of importance for both the classical stu- 
dent and the student of Shakspere is an 
edition of Plutarch’s “Liv of Coriolanus, 
Cesar, Brutus, and Antonius,” in the 
translation of Sir Thomas North, by R. H 
Carr This work, too, comes from the 
Clarendon Press, printed on poorer paper 
than we should expect. The volume is de- 





‘Madonna | 


lost to the public since 1857—has now come | 
into the possession of the country through | 


the gererosity of Miss Mackintosh It is 


|} Company) 


an example, however, that will appeal more 


to artists and critics than to the general 


public, on account of its injured condition 
It had the misfortune to fall into the hands 
of an ignorant restorer, a long time ago, 
and was clumsily over-cleaned, with 


the 


| 


signed as an introduction to the complete 
‘Lives’ of Plutarch in North's version, 
which will present for the first time the 
text of North accompanied by appropriate 
citation of Shakspere. The editor conve- 
niently divides Shakspere borrowings in- 
to two classes, giving m< references to 
passages which coincide with North in sub- 
ject matter, but quoting fully those in 
which his actual language is reproduced 
An introduction discusses the translations 


of North and Amyot and the plays of Shak 
the 
in the present 


most intimately related to 


of Plutarch included 


spere 
Lives” 
volume 
In the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series, 
J. E 


cently 


Barss's “Beginning Latin” has re- 
appeared (University 
Mr. Barss the ini- 
tial problem in the teaching of elementary 
Latin 


together case 


would solve 


by building paradigm presenting 


forms of several declensions, 
tenses of all the conjugations, and 
80 We with him 


in this programme, nor in the attempt to 


present 


on do not sympathize 


Publishing | 


bridge the gap betw he first-year book 
ind Cwsar by ery p tt atter 1 A 

iplified, that 1, form. The t 6 
h s good fea ! v ir ding 
well-cl wid ing 
of ibte i t x | 
Beg ‘ B h h g : 
marily ind 4 | f Ca 

ho i he ' 
‘ ips I I 

The lat t f 
G ek x I 
v ol of | It 
American I k « 

irly and a r 
t al t Sper he f I | 

Adams, the otl f 7 I 
and Ill., by Prof. W A. I ! 
first of these a wel " t t 
Profe or Morga ex r 
| 1 which | " 
rr? Ww T 

‘ lud ne hy ‘ \ ’ ’ 
I for tl f ‘ 

f ef tiv l \ | t 
highest utteran ull 7T ! I t 
le Funeral Or A 
the e seri ) ' 
‘ po j l ( (j Yed 
to accompany tl ! f X 

Anaba At ! ! t 
, hicl , ; 
put he I t I WW 
by Clara B ra VW i 

t? 1 ot) ! 

1 cor ) 1 a to ! 

the method of |} ‘ { 
text al lto ‘ i +? ’ ) ’ 
» mor ndepetr \“ | ! 

Book Company ha aa 7 ! ) 
Morris and Morgan Latin two eda! 
tions which make a feature of ‘ i" 
by selections an idea of the wl t t 
of an author work or work which are too 
long for a ingle volume Wi not In 
sympathy with such a programme, we must 
acknowledge that kranting it ‘ 
it is skilfully carried out in tl two bool 
before us Selection from Liv t 
Prof. H. E. Burton, and—an admirab ed 
tion—"Cwsar, Episodes from the Gall and 
the Civil Ware by Dr. M. W. Mathe 

A pathetic interest attaches to the most 


in the Cornell Studies in 
Philology No Yui/ (Macmil 
entitled “Erichthonius 
by 


died a 


recent publication 
Classical 
and 


the 


lan)—a volume 
the Three 
late Benjamin 
few days 
which he 
of Ph.D 

dis 


iginal 


of Cec rops, 
Mr. Powell 
commencement 
the 
University, 


Daughters 
Powell 
the 
have 


before at 


would received degree 
this 
not brilliant- 


written in an 


from Cornell ana 


sertation Though 


is his 


ly o1 in treatment, and 


often characteristic of 
the 
ue The author considers the source of the 
both 
inter 


ungainly style too 


doctors’ dissertations, work has a val 


legends of Erichthonius in literatur 


and art, reviewing the pretation f 


various modern scholars, and retelling the 


history of the legends on the basis of the 
available evidence In an appendix, he 
prints in ertenso the passages cited from 
ancient authors, and adds a dozen plates 
illustrating the appearance of the legends 
in art. He acknowledges special indebted 
ness to the researches of Miss Harr 
and differs from her chiefly in a 

some Oriental influence on the legend of 
Erichthonius at an early stage of it 

tory, and in regarding the symbo f 
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he nake as primarily sexual hiller’s most fa- 
the former point, undue attention |} mous poem i8 a series of justrations, the 
paid to 1s dangerous guide Robert largest collection heretofore given in one 
row Semitic Influence on Greek My volume 

logy Several errors in detail call for An acceptable edition of Ernst von Wil- 
ent One of the authors used as a| denbruch’s “Das edle Blut has just been 
| iry source (p. 6) is “Eudocia, the By- published. by Holt—the first American edi- 
, ew ‘ in h Violarium where- | tion of the little classic which has passed 
has been known for several decades | its sixty thousand copies in Germany. 
hat the work in question is a compila There are notes, vocabulary and prose ex- 
f the xteenth century Reference ,; ercises by Ashley K. Hardy of Dartmouth, 

re n (p ) to the Narrationes Fabu- | and a portrait of the flery dramatist. 

! im of Lactantiu Placidus the | Another writer all too little known in our 
hol who accused of “mixing na | curricula is Gustav Frenssen, who finds 
ative ind “either writing from memory representation at last in Gravelotte” 

from a distorted version of the original (chapter xiv. of “Jérn Uhl’’), at the hands 
ry Bu iny hi ) of Roman litera- | of Prof. Otto Heller of Washington Univer- 
e contain the formation that Lac ity (Ginn & Co.) 
ius Placidu in anonymous prose \us dem Leben eines Taugenichts,”’ the 
pitome of Ovid Metamorphoses These | most popular of Freiherr von Eichendorff's 
wot serio ‘ ) it happens, but we writings, is such delightful autobiography 
ould ne 7 her ' loctot di in the lyrical-prose vein, without really re- 
tation flecting Eichendorff’s ideal of life, that 
Prompted by Prof. Calvin Thoma Dr ill another edition by Dr. George M. Howe 

Annina Periam has prepared “Hebbel's Ni- | of Cornell will be welcomed. (Henry Holt 

belungen: Its Sources Method, and Style’ | & Co.) 

(The Macmillan Co.) Only recently has A new contribution to class-room litera- 

Hebbel had admirers and apy itive eri ture, designed to promote conversation and 

} Nibelungen” being one of the few | &@ knowledge of German life, is Thiergen’s 
ma we ons of the wa which has Am deutschen Herde edited by Prof. S. 
nd favor on the stage Dr. Periam tells | W. Cutting of Chicago (Ginn & Co.). The 

ve Hebbel onception of his 1uthors are Dresdeners An imaginary 
am problem, the legendary sources journey is taken, beginning at New York; 

Hebbel’s relation to Raupach, Fouqué, Gei Berlin, Dresden, and other cities are vis- 

bel. Wagnet and Vischer. his inventions ited; the theatre and opera are seen and 
eatment of woman and religion. and the the tourists pass through all sorts of ex- 
;, if the mythical and mystical in | perience even enjoying a Bierkneipe and 

A bibliography concludes the ng a duel! 

me Silver, Burdett & Co. will publish ina few 

| lo established reputation of D. C lays Through France and the French 

7 h & o. for modern language text Syntax,’’ a composition book on original 

, vell sustained in their “Deutsches | lines by Prof. Robert L. Sanderson of Yale, 
buch the be collection of German ind \ Scientific French Reader,” by Prof 
with mu ever issued in America Harold Francis Dike of the Massachusetts 

editors are Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld and a | Institute of Technology 
of the Germanic Society of the \mong the new French texts of the sea- 

I of Wisconsit rhe songs are on, issued by D. C. Heath & Co., are a 

ged for irio vo ind there are | well-annotated edition of Labiche’s ‘‘La 

i ory 1 in German and a bio Grammaire’ from the pen of Prof. Moritz 

} il le I'he ime firm has lately Levi of Michigan: La Bruyére’s “‘Les Car- 

, Deutsche Reds including ictéres” from Prof. F. M. Warren of Yale, 

, by RBismarcl isillow Moltke ind Taine’s “L’Ancien Régime,’ from Prof 

nd Emperor William II, edited by W. F. Giese of Wisconsin. There is also a 
tolf Tombo ind | or | euriou Methods Rénin’ or first-year 
rT " f Columbia French in French, dedicated to Ambassa- 

j = one of the m enthusiasti dor Jule Jusserand 
| f Hein America to-day i rhe latest French text from Henry Holt 
i ies of the University of & Co. is an edition of Moliére’s ‘“Tartuffe 
Ml ' | is been known to be at ou l'Imposteur Dr. John E. Matzke of 
| he Poom rhe volume Iie Leland Stanford Jr. University, the editor, 
bef (Ginn & ¢ », beautiful in fresh upplies a good introduction on the origin, 
; ' T mn autograph pirit, history, and sources of the play, 
r i long biographical besides discussing the characters in de- 

} He with especial reference tail \ bibliography adds to the work 
! ’ n Da in analysis of his La Fontaine’s fables, scattered here and 

hara ind attitude toward religion, and | there in French readers, have always prov- 
ad ! lation to Romanticism en so readable that Prof. O. B. Super of 
iW { ' » musl also made | Dickinson College has been wise in editing 
! he n extensive bibliog One Hundred Fables” by the same author 

iph (Portrait Ginn & Co.) 
\ " ! | illy for library re Those who have sought to acquire an ac- 

i ' i hill mg of the Bell quaintance at first hand with the ancient 

translated met all ind accompanied bY | lyrie of Southern France will admit that 

i histor il introdu on, a commentary they have encountered peculiar obstacles 

n other translations and a complete bibli in the complex phonological and 

ograph by Dr. J. Perry Worden, profe morphological conditions of the lan- 
modern tla " Kalamazoo | guage To remove these obstacles 

Colles " | » ¢ nan He by bringing order out of a bewildering 
! I ga ‘ lel renee x of irray of linguistic facts was the task which 
he original, the special m of this first Professor Grandgent set himself, and it Is 





simple justice to say that he has achieved 
it his admirably and lucid 
grammar, “An Outline Phonology 
and Morphology of Old iD. Cc 
Heath & Co.). Being a competent phoneti- 
in the domain of Romance 
ogy, he has been able to explain satisfac- 
torily, in the of the 
course of sound change in the development 
from the Latin word to the form assumed 
in the of dialects which 
the poetry of the Troubadours is preserved 
to us. In this respect, no less than in his 
full and luminous statement of the mor- 
phology of the language, his book marks a 
decided advance upon the works of Suchler 
and others. 

“The 
Verse,” 


compact 
of the 
Provencal” 


in 


cian philol- 


vast majority cases, 


conglomerate in 


Italian 
Ford, 
the 


Chivalry in 
by Prof. J. D. M 
anu Miss M. A. Ford, 
of specimens of the 
English The 
with such excellent 


Romances of 
compiled 
of Harvard, 


best 


is 
volume liaiian 
Ss ‘leclions 
judg- 
(1) the 


epics for readers 
been made 
ment that 
development of the romantic epie as “% lit- 
genre; (2) the growin of Orlan- 
do story; (3) the characteristic qualities of 
Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, Ariosto, and Tasso. 
There are also fragments of the early “Or- 
and of the “Libro Volgar Our of 
500 pages of text 225 pages are de 
the “Orlando not dis 
proportionate share, 


have 
by them one can trace 


erary the 


, ” 


lando’ 
about 
Furioso,”’ 
of 
preéminence as a poet and of the superior 
of his The 
stalian as a 


voted to a 


in view Ariosto’s 


interest importance of 
the 


product, has never 


epic 
itself, 
been sufficiently 


epic high literary 
recog- 
Per- 


well, 


nized by English-speaking students 
haps Professor Ford would have done 
call 
to its serviceableness as a 


but 


in his introduction, to more attention 


only 
Pul- 
i a 


vehicle not 
for 


instance, 


varied narrative, satire 
ci’s “‘“Morgante,”’ 
powerful satire on the Roman Church, al- 
though Pulci, like Rabelais generation 


later, compounded his sarcasm with a far- 


for 


for ‘Yves as 


8s 
a 


rago of other material. Copious notes and 


a bibliography add to the usefulness of th's 


well-conceived compilation. (Holt & Co.) 
“Comedia Famosa del Esclavo del De- 
monia compvesta por el doctor Mira de 
Mesqua,” edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by M. A. Buchanan, Baltimore. This 
is a welcome edition of a work by Mira 
de Amescua, a Spanish playwright of the 


midpoint of the siglo de oro, whose excel- 
lence has only in 
proper recognition from the historians of 
literature. In his text Mr. Buchanan fol- 
lows an edition of Barcelona, 1612 (probably 
the first of which unique 
copy is preserved in the National Library 
at Madrid; he has, however, adopted emen- 
His introduc- 


recent times received 


not edition), a 


dations from later editions 
tion discusses the affiliations of the various 
editions now discoverable, and examines 
the hagiology and the different 
sources of the subject matter of the drama. 
Because of connection with the Theo- 
philus, the St. Cyprian, the Faust, and oth- 
er legends of compacts with the Devil, the 
Spanish piece merits the attention of the 
student of the comparative history of lit- 


legendary 


its 


erature, 

On the of his own critical edition 
of Berceo’s “Santo Domingo,” already pub- 
lished in the series of the “Bibliothéque de 
I'Beole des Hautes Etudes” Dr 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald now makes a study of the 


basis 


at Paris, 


underlying principles of the verse struc- 
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via, an early 
of the 
France (“Ver- 
found 
de 


Press) 


ture known the cuaderna 


Spanish arrangement in quatrains 


Alexandrine borrowed from 
of 
‘Vida 
The 


ise 


Cuaderna via in 
de 


Columbia 


sification he 


as 


Berceo’s Santo Domingo Si- 


los.’ ”’ University 
His 
cal 
Baist 

ettled 


on several metri- 
efforts of 
not been 
he 
of 


high- 


treat throws light 


problems which, despite the 


Hanssen, have 
The 


possibilities 


ind 
hitherto 


f the 


Cornu 


account which 


gives o in the way 


synalepha, dialysis, and is 


Synizesis 


ly commendable, and his recapitulation of 


regarding the accent and 


of the 


agitated 


the discussion 
svilabie 
ter but 
Pietsch 
study 
The 


tales 


value diphthong ie—a mat 


Zauner 


in 


and 
the 


lately by 


valuable to all engaged 


1s 
of Old Spanish 
of 


“Seven 


of 
(or 
the Ar- 
the thir- 


the framework 


form 
the 


Spanish 


known as Sages”’ 


s a translation from 
the of 
direction of Don Fad 
King Alfonso el Sabio 
of the oldest 


highly 


“Sindibad’’) i 
abic 


teenth ce 


made about middle 


ntury by 
rique, brother of 
monu 
de 


therefore one 


Spanish prose, and 


ing of a good critical edition 


folklorist, Comparetti 
little 
ry of the Sindibad 
the Appendix 
Libro di Sindibad.” 
ed by Folk 
in Unfor- 
MS 
imperfectly 


no attention to 


legend, pub- 
to his 
al 
‘ pi 
sondon 


the 


Ricerche intorn 
His editis 
lore Society 
the 
Comparetti 
h 


this 


odu the 


138382 


tunately copy of Pufionrostro 


which used was 


many blem 
Bonilla 


which 


nt 
\ 
edition 


made, and Ss text prese s 


ishes. On account y San 


Martin new is 
on the MS 
XIV of 


Hispanica”’ 


now offers a 


t! and which 
Foulché- 
(‘Libro 
de 
has 


lirectly 
Volume 

“Bibliotheca 
los 


main 


ap 
Del- 
de 


las 


based ¢ 
pears as 
bosc’s 


los E 


Mugere 


Asayamientos 
Bonilla 


comparison 


and 
In the 


well 


ngaflos 

done 
the 
has 


with 
he 
has laps 
dl 
of 
and 


his task yet a 
which 
he 


Spanish e 


facsimile of folio 73 recto, 


prefaced to his text, shows that 
error of 


rks 


between 


to a common 


that 
the 2 


of Old Spanish w 


ng to distinguish 


short cursive 8; desir, fisiestes, fiusa, 


a 
it 


no historical justification, and 


makes 


ete have 
facsimile 
all 


in 


at the 


MS 


mere glance 
such 
the 


single 


clear that the has in cases 


Not i title 


in- 


obvious why, 


S it 


allowed but a 
Old 


Happily 


asayamirntos 1s 
spelling 

ot 
the 


text 


tervocalic s, for the Spanish 


with errors 


was certainly 
the kind 
edition 


&S8 


indicat are not numerous in 


In one or two places the 


a lack of sense, due to syn- 
the 


seems to show 


tactical irregularities; in absence of 


any remark by Bonilla it is to be presumed 
that the MS. is also at fault The intro 
duction contains the main facts relative to 
the sources and the diffusion of the story 
of the “Seven Sages.’’ The brief Glossary 
in spite of a few errors, will be found of 
material assistance 

The rarity of the chrestomathy of Old 
Portuguese published twenty-five years ago 


by Monaci and D’Ovidio has been a source 


of regret in institutions in which it has 


been possible to extend Romance studies as 


far as that language and literature Now 
the difficulty of obtaining a suitable man- 
ual has been removed by the publication of 
i selection of early te by Leite de Va 


favorably known to Romance phi 


folklorist 


concello 


ts and dialectologist, 


lologi 


as 








The Nation. 


and as editor of th Revista Lusitana 
(“Textos archaicos para so da aula de 
philologia portuguesa’™’) The extracts here 
printed are intended ) llu ate the 
growth of the Portugu language from 
its origins down into th ute h n 
tury They begin with a few Latin deeds 
of gift and other legal a s in which 
stray words of the already emerging ver 
nacular show themselv: is early as the 
ninth century For the later periods the 
ditor has chosen lyri found the song 
books, such as the “Cancioneiro da Ajuda 
the Cancioneiro do Vat il and = the 
Cancioneiro Coloce Bra i sé atr 
f these poems have a idy been printed 
by Professor Lang of Ya l Lieder 
buch des Konig Denis ind in h Can 
ciol ro Gallego-Castelhano,”’ and of Lang*’s 
labors Leite de Vasconcellos makes suita 
ble use For the prose texts he has ha 
ecourse largely to important historical 
Ww h spec ially to those contained in th 
Portugalie Monument H ) " bu 
the Leal conselhe o of Dom Duarte ind 
the Demanda do Santo G | ilso 
epresented by brief passages The late 
extract in the book is from the Auto da 
Feira’ of Gil Vicente \ useful glossa of 
the more difficult archaic terms closes thi 
timely addition to the numbe of our Ro 
mance manuals 

THOMAS HODGSKIN THE PRECURSOR 

OF ANARCHISM 

Thomas Hodgskin (1787-1869) Par Elic 

Halévy Paris Société Nouvelle de Li 

brairie et d Edition 

Who wa Thomas Hodgsk 

Probably not one in a hundred of ou 
ade an answer this inquiry Even the 
omniscience of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” fails to supp!y the information 
Thomas Hodgskin is, in truth, a writer who 
though he lived for some eighty wo yea 
ind during fifty labored fo he propaga 
tion of beliefs which since h time ha 
exercised marked influence Wil ten 
years before his death, forgo n by the 
men among whom he lived Neverthele 
he leserves the sort of literat revival 
which he has received at the hand of 
Halévy His claim to reputation consists in 
this: that his doctrines curiously link the 
teaching of Bentham with the beliefs of a 
school in many points opposed to Bentham 
ism, and that, though an author whos 
works were read by few, and a lecturer who 
arely obtained large audien he was in 
some sort the intellectual precursor of 
modern anarchism 

None but a too ardent adm will call 
Hodgskin in strictness original, but he po 
sessed that kind of second-hand originality 
if an expression bordering on a bull may 
be allowed—which a man may attain by fol 
lowing out his own thoughts, whatever their 
worth, without being overpowered by the 
authority of received teache Hodgskin 
was guided by two or three convictions 
which, to use an expression of his own 
might be described as ‘prejudices if that 
word be used without any bad connotation 
A letter to Francis Place, who encouraged 
the early teps of Hodgskin career and 
introduced him to the utilitarian sachool, ex 
plains the nature of the prejudices on which 
Hodgskin built up a system of social re 
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tjentham that the law of England 
ed reform But he did not, like Be Tr 
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law He idvocated measure tt ’ 
which laws themselves hould | ip 
For to Hodgskin it was not bad law l 
the existence of law, it wa bad £ 
romen but the existence of go 

hich caused all evils that torment mal 

nd Hence Hodgskin detested or 
pised the economical or ocial teache 
to whom Benthamit« paid the highe 
honor The doctrines of R ardo ar 
pecially his celebrated theory of nt we 
fallacies constructed in support of th 

ting state of society which reformer: 
to destroy Malthus taught not the . 
but the exact opposite of the truth. Fo 
increase of population was itself th a 
of ever increasing prosperity Malt 
moreover and thi to Hodgsh wa 
ufficient condemnation uleated the 
that natu herself had pla ia 
the development of human h App 
welfare. Hence Hodgskin, in common w 
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all the later assailants of Benthamism, | Hodgskin was an ineffective critic of 











the girl he has wronged, would certainly 
If we under- 


for example, W. R. 


Greg 


But 


beach to find his son and make him marry 





turned to the historical method and to the | Malthusianism because he assailed, not its | not have given up so tamely. 
ve study of society Nor can | possible weakness, but its certain strength. | stand the old salt (and it is entirely the 
iny one doubt that in his attempt to argue | He seems to have denied that increase | author’s fault if we do), bread and water 
from historical experience, and in the im- | of population could in itself be other than | or handcuffs wouldsurely have been the — 
portance he attached to the comparison of | a blessing, and absurdly enough thought he | ‘ain’s sallGest arguments. And again, Jane’s 
fferent social conditions, he did antici- | was confuting Malthus when he insisted up- | long self-sacrifice forher sister—a mischiev- 
to which the Benthamites were | on the way in which the pressure of pop- | US one as she finally sees—is indeterminate 
blind. He was in very truth | ulation might increase the inventiveness of | because it is — made qute clear how 
or of anarchism mankind. He in reality, though not in | fr she suffers in public opinion. The story 
it come to pass that such a | form, accused Malthus of overlooking the | £°¢S wider and deeper than any of its pre- 
forgotter ind that his life's | effect of that struggle for existence where- decessors; if with less perfection of con- 
1 its mark? This inquiry ad- | of Malthus might in a certain sense be struction than the short stories, it is the 
distinct answer. Hodgskin was | called the discoverer. Hodgskin again — ripe of the novels. 
h more than ordinary talent, | anticipated some of the criticisms The King’s Revoke” combines — of 
rare tenacity of purpose, but he | which, whatever their worth, have been ee mest agreeable epee . — of 
lef for taking a grip upou his | Ricardo’s theory of rent. But he also ap- | © . a i : 
. . | shed, of historical episode and manners 
In th he was far inferior, | pears to have held that no inferences : . oe ace 
a theorist of original genius, | worthy of consideration could be drawn without affront to history; and, while not 
tham, but even to that singular | from the undoubted facts that the earth is cnieny 0 ec ee — os — 
lexterous wire-puller and ff limited size, and that the time would oe ot aged emp pe Se ae 
‘ Frat Place The | come when, all the most fertile parts being m8 ort brates b Phe * _— bore ept 
w 1 real power, at | under cultivation, the unfertile remainder sdlidditaen tines Oa paheshudh tetnnt te 
Westminst Hodgskin had | would produce less and less in proportion pestis _ » age gars Aa , - aii of the 
rolling or guid to the labor expended upon it. When at sieges Racy ponds acc of 
ghbor Then, too last our prophet proclaimed that the way - conten caaiies ae bende wats fie ae =v 
ble for h teaching to deal with crime was to .establish per- the episode of Patrick Dillon’s expedition 
ind «61870 «neither English | fect individual freedom, and thus some- into France to rescue and restore Ferdi- 
English politicians felt any | how put an end to the production of crim- sand VIL, imprisoned in the country heme 
> the leas which underlie | inals, practical reformers felt that they ef Talleyrand by Napoleon while brother 
England. The world | must part company with a former ally Joseph Bonaparte rocked upon the Spanish 
i but a reformer, | who had himself bidden farewell to com- throne. The story opens heavily and the 
; s retorm His | mon sense. reader expects a conventional and elabor- 
perfect! rand they wer ated work—like Bunthorne’s Jane, not 
h the middl lasses, and to | pretty, but massive. But as the plot thick- 
cae Wage-enrnes, poy | RECENT FICTION. ens the touch lightens. Patricio and his 
had, n ) thought out the atr tend uz. give themselves 
kin W n some spects a cap Smith. New York: Ch&rles Scribner's a fervor of loyalty like nothing so much as 
of utilitarianism. He percelv- oom. the Jacobite passion. The schemes and de- 
ince, in common with John Aus- | The King’s Revoke. By Margaret L. Woods. | vines ana allies of their invoking are im- 
the Benthamites attached too | New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. mensely entangling and for the most part 
rtance to mere changes in the | 4nthony Overman. By Miriam Michelson. | unhackneyed. If the narrative paragraphs 
nd he knew that social evils New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. move ponderously, honorable amends are 
Sues, OU Weu Get SO re Mr. Hopkinson Smith has a touch of his | made in the ingenious conversation. Bour- 
he transference of political au- | 1 telation to matters of the coast. | bon sensitiveness might be wounded by the 
mona © ae. SS There is a beauty of coloring in his beaches, | portrait of Ferdinand the Desired, and ob- 
ith In the benefit to be obtained | | aon and swirl in his waves, a rugged- | jectors to toying with history may raise the 
onas eae was Se See ness in his life-saving stations, a rough | eyebrow at the close-range picture of Tal- 
ind the prophet who attacked | | gorness in his sea folk that bear wit- | leyrand. But of such is the omelette 4 
not likely to obt ey converts | ness to a sympathy made up equally of Vhistoire. 
leed, such as Carlyle, Who | | thetic perceptions and technical famil- | The community, the editorial office, la- 
le against individualism, | tertty In his new novel these well-known | bor, capital, the reformer, the journalist, 
carn t Hodgskin's con- | characteristies are fully evident, grouped | the “essentially feminine’ woman, the doc- 
lem changes would upon a background new in many ways. Old | tor, the striker, the scab—is there one 
ladies arising from @ Vicious | does he has given us in great variety of | word here to hold the tiniest promise of 
But teachers who desired pose and in many phases of trouble, yet | freshness? Yet this is the inventory of 
) he were even MOre | here is another Capt. Holt—this time with | the chief contents of “Anthony Overman,” 
han were the utilita a wayward son—towering over the scene, | one of the most original of recent novels. 
| and in the end clearing the much-clouded | Other heroes have given themselves over 
had the times been more pro- | .;. phe vigorous group of life-savers, if | to altruism and to “idealistic schemes” 
ireer was from the | pamitiar down to their tarpaulins, find work | that promise “wholesale redemption from 
| to failure He thought | +, qo that is of a fresh interest. Though | earthly misery”; other heroines, God wot, 
but he thought wrong. He an there are a saintly girl and an executive | have sprained their ankles on mountain 
many of them false, which | qoctor as principals, and several neat land | roads; other journalists striven high and 
n England at the be portraits in miniature, yet the figures are | low for copy; other laborers struck. But 
lieth than they had | never quite so welcome as when salted. | there is a force in Miss Michelson’s book 
the nineteenth century This gives a thrill to the rescue by the | that sets it in a niche of its own. Its char- 
common with many rash ew; this its charm to the boys’ game of | acteristic is a determination to see things 
lu ed theorists, under @ fatal | pirates on the hull of the stranded sloop. | as they are. The point of view is saliently 
; ! for actual facts, Or, | In such seenes Mr. Smith's touch is abso- | modern, not boastfully so; felt naturally, 
that element of common | |lytely firm and workmanlike. In the parts | not thrust out as a rock of offence. The 
it which even a revolutionary | that go to make a novel with a plot and a | hero is a renascent Daniel Deronda, with 
hardly, in England, at least, | problem there is less of conviction He | a modern as well as a racial difference: the 
tell upon the world. There scoms to have sent his story ashore with | heroine a “yellow woman journalist.” Such 
| objections to be brought | its sea legs on, to lurch about among the | elements must needs strike fire when they 
Malthusianism; they have been onventionalities of fiction. Capt. Holt, for | meet, and the story deals with their inter- 
rged by so orthodox an econo instance, who goes roaring down to the | action and final assimilation—say, rather 


reconciliation—since it is not easy to see 
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more community of 
first, and specu- 


that there was any 
creed at the end than at 
lation wonders what came of it afterwards 
The way of the altruist is to talk pages 
about himself, and Anthony is no excep- 
tion; but he is a fine embodiment of the 
passion for doing good and of the suffering 
over others’ pain. 


A History of English Prosody. By George 


Saintsbury. Volume I., from the Origins 
to Spenser. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 


If the history of writings on English 
metrics, of English prosodism, so to ex- 
press it, could be set forth as a drama and 
the qualities of the writers presented as 
the persons of the play, this book would 
mark the appearance of a new character 
and the stage-direction would be: “Enter 
Commonsense.”” The development of the 
subject might be more continuous, the ar- 
rangement of the material might be im- 
proved, much parenthetic matter might be 
omitted, but altogether what strikes one 
is the sensibleness of the book as a whole. 
Not merely for enthusiasts on metrics, but 
for students of literature in general, it is 
a good augury toward the probable clear- 
ing up of this entire blurred and cloudy 
subject to find Omond’s mild fairness and 
Thomson's telling simplicity followed so 
soon by this all-pervading common sense. 
It not only reveals itself in such utter- 
ances as “Attention to prosody never bar- 
red or spoiled attention to poetry, except 
in those made unpoetical from the begin- 
ning’’; and “One has, while admitting the 
great stimulating effect of music, to hint 
or rehint a doubt whether, by itself, it 
can do much for prosody save suggest’’; 
and again, ‘““You may call a thing an octo- 
syllable or an iambic dimeter or a four- 
beat verse, but the thing is the same and 
unmistakable.’”’ Mr. Saintsbury leaves it 
for others to discuss the nature and the 
basis of English rhythms; he wastes 
no time in expounding how this and 
that come to be true, he assumes 
them true and proceeds. Yet, even 
in the act of ridding himself of those 
questions which he regards as “‘previous” 
to his investigation, he lets fall fruitful 


opinions, such as, “In English, accent is 
a cause of quantity, but not the only 
cause, and not a stable one.” Belief in 


“the humble virtue of sticking to the 
facts,” the conception that “the Rule comes 
from the Work, not the Work from the 
Rule,” make themselves felt throughout. 
By “English Prosody’” Mr. Saintsbury 
means that of English poetry since 1300. 
He makes plain his conception of its va- 
rious origins and of their several contri- 
butions to the total result. He says, 
“Some of the most serious errors which 
have ever crept into the discussion of 
English prosody have come from a too ob- 
stinate determination to serve that pro- 
sody heir, at all costs and at all points, 
to Anglo-Saxon”; and “The differences ov 
English verse of 1000 and English verse of 
1300 are differences of nature and kind; 
the differences of English verse in 1300 
and 1900 are mere differences of practice 
and accomplishment.” On these points he 
will leave extremists unconvinced, but 
will appeal to all open-minded readers. 
Entirely logical is his treatment of his 
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main task as historian. He is very likely 
wrong assuming less difference than 
phoneticians contend for between Chau 
eer’s pronunciation and Spenser's Spen- 
ser may not have the dominating import 
ance as a metrist which is attributed to 
him But without categorical proof Mr 
Saintsbury’s views on these and other 
points in the historic sequence of transi- 
tions are made to appear entirely reasona- 
ble 

A history of prosody should be viewed 
not only as a history but as a contribu- 
tion to the theory of metrics, and Mr 
Saintsbury’s contributions, with the reser- 


noted above, certainly very 
considerable. He sets down,in big and black 


print, definite statements of the main laws 


vations are 


of English versification as he conceives 
them It is not hedging when he gives 
the caution: “In order to appreciate the 
theory of Feet which governs this book 


it is necessary to recognize that the writer 


does not maintain that they were invari 
ably, or even for the most part, present 
as such to the mind of the poet They 
may have had a potential rather than an 
actual value: he may have scanned lines 
not as we scan them, yet in such a way 


as to justify our scansion."" This theory of 


feet he affirms most explicitly: thus (page 
63) “The norm of the line is always a cer- 
tain number of feet,”’ and “Though the 
constitution or arrangement of these feet 
may be uniform, the greatest melody is 
reached by variation of them.’’ Nor is he 
absolutely consistent. He expressly states 


(pp. 48, 49) “English tetrasyllabic feet do 
not exist at all,”’ and again (page 400) re- 


affirms this. Some will consider too 
loose, others too strict, his views on 
monosyllabic feet in English, for while 
he admits their existence he limits their 
occurrence As to trisyllabic feet he has 
no doubts. He not only recognizes them 
as the base of a separate kind of rhythm, 
but affirms their general, ubiquitous and 
continual substitution for disyllabic fget 
in disyllabic rhythms. He anathematizes 
“the obstinate heresy, finally formulated 


as orthodoxy by Bysshe, that the syllabic 


composition of English lines is arithme 


tically positive and unalterable.” He 
makes this view the kernel of his whole 
work (pp. 63, 83); reinforces it in various 
ways, lauding “the blessed _ trisyllabix 
swing and swell, the variation and sway 


on the iambic tramp.” 
Specialists, editors of critical texts, and 
the 


covered 


original investigators in non-literary 
of the field by this vol- 
ume are likely to dismiss it as amateurish 
or detest Flouts 
and their 


open 


features 


them 
These 
nutty 


it as irritating 
kind 
invectives or sly sneers 


at 
broadcast 
make 


occur 
reading for any one whose ox is not gored, 
and where they hit they will smart most 
because none is without a modicum of truth 
and sense- 


as for instance: “Notions as to 


Middle English grammar, prosody and 
pronunciation, which have been excogi- 
tated by guesswork, or, if that seem too 


uncivil, by inferential hypothesis.” 

But, although this book is unlikely to 
carry with it the established cliques, it is 
certain to set them reflecting, while for 
students it will be invaluable. Anyone who 


has worked over the literature of critical 
comment on this period knows its lack. The 
dissertations, treatises, and monographs on 
Middle English, while painstaking and ac- 


| monand bis congeners as on pages 53 
181; 





curate, weary the most fanatical devot 

of the subject and send forth no glint of a 
ray to allure outsider This vol may 
win even those totally ignorant of it to read 
the poetry of the time. Nowhere else can a 


student find such illuminating characteriza 


tion of the defects of the rhythming of Laya- 
76, and 
llences of Chau 
155, 167 
199; nor of the versing of Lydgate, Occleve 
Hawes, and Barclay, pages 234-240, 
382 and 419, of its differences (page 324) 
from that of Googe and hig kind on the one 


nor of the vital 
as 


exc 


cer's metrizing on pages and 


as on 


hand, or on the n tha 


of Wyatt and Surrey 


other (page 306) 


The most extraordinary thing about this 
volume is that, unintentionally as it would 
appear, the author has produced the one 
English book now existing which is likely 
to be of real use to those who wish to per 
fect themselves in the formal side of verse 
composition In the 
vague jargon or positive misinformation of 
most, if not all, of the manuals on metrics, 


strong contrast with 


a neophyte at versification will here find 
dropped by the wayside, definite precepts 
of genuine worth These occur too fre 


quently to quote, but we may point to this 
maxim: “It is a mistake to try to 
foot- correspond the word-di 
the 
divides the 
By no means extinct is the delusion that 
however valuable the early poetries may 
as sociological linguistic material, 
everything, Chaucer before Tot 
tel’s Miscellany is to-day negligible as lit- 
This by the 
will convince the most skeptical that, from 
its earliest examples, Old and Middle Eng- 
lish poetry is full of vital lessons for pres- 
ent and future verse-makers and poets 

But 
selves 


single 
make with 
best metre is often that which 


words most.” 


vision; 


be or 


exe epted, 
erature volume 


(quite way) 


them 


Saints 


or defects obtrude 
Yet Mr 
bury placards his determination (pp. 7-10) 
to miscomprehend Skeat's preface to Guest; 
on page 311, oddly calls Wyatt's 
Terza Rima “interlaced heroic couplets.”’ 
The proof-reading is not impeccable. The 
parenthesis on page 69 should end with 
“tydings”; false indentation of the lines 
mars the printing of the quoted stanza in 
the page 154 and of the first in 
the note on page 251. On page 262, “44” 
should be ‘4,4."". The index is not perfect 
For instance, seeks in vain for Ot- 
tava Rima, and for Riding Rhyme. 


few errors 


there are errors 


and, 


note on 


one 


Zarathushtra, the Achaemenids, and Israel 
By Lawrence Heyworth Mills, 
of Zend Philology in the University of Ox 
ford. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus 


The 


Professor 


between Zoroastrianism, 
the religion of ancient Persia, and that of 
interesting, not only to the stu 
Oriental literatures and religions, 
even greater Christian 
theologians. To an elucidation of this 
problem Prof. L. H. Mills of Oxford, an 
American by birth, offers an important con 
tribution in his present work, which is it 
self a continuation of his 
“Zoroaster, Philo, and Israel.” 
question the leading authority now living 
on the GAthas, the oldest hymns of the 
Iranian faith, Professor Mills devotes to 
the volume consideration a wealth 
of learning and thought. The first half of 
his book is given to study of 


connection 


Israel 
dent 
but 


18 
of 


in degree to 


ou 


volume 
Beyond 


under 


a careful 





tl Old P in inseription is compared 
nes of tl Bib me new 
t! proclamation of Cyru or the re 
! ! Temp it Jerusalem Her 
th ial authent y of the 
( I ! 1 tl harmony 
nserly of Da 1 who 
! ligiou policy of his 
! mn € i H then proceeds 
vw tl harmony between the Old Pet in 
(a ! ! implica I of Il Chron 
XXX Eezra | ind Isa. xl xiv.) and the 
‘ He ; l Ww y | nt ou 
} lel d f the phraseology of the 
Old Pe ul t | to the Assyrian 
| yionian yyal who influence 
hie vile of tl A\chaemenian eems to 
ha been far z " han was that of the 
\ Neverthel Professor Mills’s 
he | ! mn the spiritual life 
\ ‘ " which ha o tar been 
ii po on 0 he moot probsem whe 
! haemenian were Zoroastrians 
} he only one tenable with the 
ita | n know to scholars He 
1 1 ultimate origin the three 
s which he call the Vedi the 
hu i ind ! Dari were de 
ve from a mmon Indo-Iranian source 
Chis | fectly true And then, with a 
, ‘ wl h leserves the highest 
" l | sincerely hope no 
| \ suppose that | am 
1 Zz a tablishing anything like an 
i y yeen the two lores [the Old 
| in and the Avesta], even though I 
» ke en their divergence, and 
ly as | may leavor to explain them 
, hey approach ich other in their in 
elements and in their historical de 
ypmer { pon ahsolute identity we muat 
he a thought 
The second half of the volume is devoted 
tt \vesta and it influence on the Jews 
f tl boxile Here Profs or Mills wisely 
es the fa that the so-called Young- 
‘ hough later n date of composi 
han the hymn of the Gathas, really 
e} " ule ence of the pre 
( ! on of tran Hi provisional 
i howeve that the Younger! 
\ ia the main between 700 and 
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! ! t | in t extant documents, 
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| r in the seventh century 
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f ! ible lapse of time would 


Nation. 


The 


be ecessary fo the 

make itself felt in the western parts of 

Persia known to the father of history 
The final section, which is on the debt of 
Judaism to the Avesta, is developed almust 

too slightly Notwithstanding the writings 

of Stave Béklen, and Séderblom, and 
despite the antiquated treatise of Kohut 
ind the somewhat exaggerated conclusions 
of Cheyne, one cannot but wish that Pro- 
fessor Mills would complete his trilogy by 
devoting a separate volume to the debt 
of Judaism to the Avesta and to the debt 
of the Avesta to the Semitic world, espe- 
cially to Babylonia 

In a work so admirable it may seem un- 

gracious to call attention to faults of de- 
tail, yet it must be said that the English 
style of Professor Mills’s book is not easy 
reading Occasionally, also, there is a 
statement which is open to question. The 
name of the river Euphrates (Ufranu in 
Old Persian) is probably Sumerian and not 
Iranian in origin, and in spite of the auth- 
ol elaborate plea, it is hard to see that 
the phrase “God of heaven" in the decree 
ot Cyrus recorded in the Old Testament 
necessarily implies that the supreme dei- 
ty of the Achaemenians was Deva, “he of 
the shining (sky).”’ 

The Social Ideals of Lifred Tennyson By 
William Clark Gordon Chicago The 
University of Chicago Press. $1.50 
\s a thesis for the doctorate this essay 
an instructive example of the bewilder- 

ing effect of a study of sociology. Of Dr. 

Gordon’s rather cloudy philosophy it is 

difficult to give a clear idea Perhaps it 

would be better to let the Doctor speak for 
himself 

The serviceableness of literature to so- 
ciology is almost wholly dependent upon 
the faithfulness of literature to the ar- 
tistic ideal in the portrayal of life. 


Mere description of physical conditions and 


statement of social facts have their value, 


but @t is the psychical elements for which 
the sociologist looks most eagerly and 
which he studies with greatest care He 
wishes to know of what people have been 
thinking; what ideas they have cherished 
for the home and for the Government; how 
they have regarded woman; what attitude 
they have taken toward those of different 
rank and social station; what desires have 
exercised a controlling influence in the 
live of men and women; how the emo- 
tional life has expressed itself—all these 
ind a hundred other things of kindred na- 
ture are of very great importance to the 
tudent of human associations 

This is the kind of thing that he expects 
f literature In other words, he looks upon 
literature as a storehouse of social fact— 
or, rather, as a reproduction of social con- 
ditions, a miliew or what not, which thw 


sociologist can study in default of the orig- 
inal But mark 
does not guarantee the accuracy of its facts 


indeed it is not a report at all, but rather 


the confusions 


Literature 
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reformed religion to | an interpretation; and that interpretation 


is individualistic, or in other words, is an 


attempt to choose and arrange facts in such 
to bring out their personal 
significance. Is it, then, the author's sub- 
his consciousness, which constitutes 


a manner as 


ject or 
the social data? But his consciousness is 
in a measure exceptional, as is also his 


writing; for you may say that after all it is 
only the permanent portion of his work, and 
that of particular social complexion, 
which is literature in any just sense. There 
Thackeray, for instance; does any one 
pretend to say that his conception of life 
of the social thought of his 
And it was only the.other day that 
a clever and undertook to 
that his novels were altogether one- 
sided and hence false as a sociological doc- 
ument, as no doubt they are, being satire 


no 
is 
is a pattern 
time? 
amusing critic 


show 


and not comptes rendus. 

Why, 
like the 
rectly 


should not the sociologist, 
himself, fall back di- 
indisputable facts, statis- 


will 


then, 
littéerateur 
the 
memoirs, 

soon be enough of them—and whatever oth- 
Here is the 


upon 


tics, correspondence—there 


sources are to be come at? 


el 
curious and original part of Dr. Gordon's 
notion. He seems to think that it re- 


quires the imagination and passion of lite- 
rary genius to animate such materials suf- 
ficiently to make their study a study of life 
of dead lumber. The point is well 
taken; there undoubtedly much 
made of literature as depository 
thought, Dr. Gordon has discovered 
What he fails to see is that such a study 


and not 


is to be 


a of 


as 


will be moral, not social; in short, it will 
not be sociology at all, but criticism. It 
is the vision of the author which is re- 
veuled primurily in his work. But if Dr. 
Gordon wishes to collect what shadows of 
social habits, manners, and the like are 
traceable through that medium, to disen- 
tangle the influences of his milieu upon 


the author and the author's reaction upon 
and to call the result sociology; 
there is no reason that he should not. Every 
man is bound thankful for 
information he get upon life 
literature. Only why so much pother 
is after all a very plain and 
obvious a mere cataloguing of 
Tennyson's utterances on such subjects as 
the family, the state, and the church, wo- 


society, 


serious to be 


all 


and 


the can 


about what 


exercise, 


man? 
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